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«‘ We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth."°—Dr. Jonnson. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATTONS. 


A singularly valuable production has said to have been particulady fond 
recentla appeared on the continent: of Curtins and Cesar. He was a 
The Memoirs of Prince Eugene, youth of great. spirit, and so jealous 
written by himself. Tis MS. hav- of the honour of his family, that, 
ing long been deposited in prigate when his mother was banished by the 
hands, has, at length, been given to king’s order from the French court to 
the world. It possesses peculiar in- the Low Countries, soon after her 
terest, as may be eastly conceiced. husband's decease, he protested against 
—The proprietors of the Universul- the injustice pf ber banishment, and 
Magazine, having caused a_fraxs-. vowed, eteynal, enmity to the authors 
lation of this work to be made, em- and eoutrivers of it. i 
bellished with a likeness of \Pringe,. He was yety for a time, trained to 
Eugene, have thought that it would\the service,of the church: but, hav- 
be a valuable article to present.to our, ing no,relish or vocation thatoway,, he 
readers, in this and a few of thé en- desired the king, who maintained him 
suing numbers. Accordingly, to make, according to, hisiquatity, to give bin 
it complete, they have given his por- some wijitary empboyment, This was 
trait gratuitously in the present num- denied him, sometimes! on account of 
ber; and, fur the satisfaction of the the weakness of his canstitution, some- 
general reader, we have drawn up a times for want of a vacancy¥Por a war 
rapid sketch of the Prince's life pre-. to employ the troops in. Apprehend- 
viously tothe period (\683)-when he ing fram hence that he was not likely 
becomes his own historian. to be considered so muchas he thought 

he deserved in France, and perceiving 

— ital aba : _ that he wag involved in the disgrace 
WYRANCIS EUGENE, Prince of of his mother, he resolved to retire 

Savoy, was born in 1663, and to Vienna, with ove of his brotliers, 
descended from Carignan, one of the Prince Philip, to whom the emperor's 
three branches of the house of Savoy. ambassador had, in his master’s name, 

His father was Eugene Maurice, gene- promised a regiment of horse. ‘They 

ral of the Swiss and Grisons, governor were kindly received by the emperor, 

of ¢ b mpaigne in France, and Earl ‘and Kuvene presently became a very 
of Soissons: bis mother, Donna Olym- great favorite with his imperial ma- 
pia Mancini, niece to Cardinae Ma-  jesty, 

zaiin. Iu 1670, he was committed to “At this period, Prince Eugene's Me- 

the tuition of a doctor of the Sor- moirs commences; and we shall now 

bonne: but his father dying before introduce him in propria persund, to 
he was ten years of age, after the the reader, after quoting his own Pre- 

French king bad given him the grant face to his memoirs. 

of an abbey, as a step to a cardinal’s 

hat, and the government of Cham- 

paigne being given out of his family, THere are, as I have been told, 
occasioned an alteration in his inten- many Italian and German manuscripts 
ded profession; which was indeed by no respeeting me, which I have neither 
means suitable to his genius, although read nor written. A panegyrist, whose 
he gave great and early hopes of pro- name is Dumont, has printed a large 
ficiency in the Belles Letires, and is foliovolume, which he calls My Batiles. 
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The Preface of Prince Eugene. 




























































































go Memoirs of Prince Eugene. 


This gentleman is sufficiently turgid: 
he ingratiates himself at the expense 
of Turenne, who, according to bis as- 
sertion, would have been taken at 
Creména, in 1703, or killed at Hoch- 
stet, in 1704, if ha had been opposed 
to me.—W hat stuff! 

Some future historians, good or bad, 
will perhaps take the trouble to enter 
into the details of my youth, of which 
I scarcely recollect any thing. They 
will certainly speak of my mother; 
somewhat too intriguing indeed, 
driven from the court, exiled from 
Paris, and suspected, | believe, of 
sorcery, by persons who were not, 
themselves, very great conjurors.— 
They will tell, how [ was, born in 
France, and how I quitted it, my heart 
swelling with enmity against Louis 
XIV, who refused me a company of 
horse, because, said he, 1 was of too 
delicate a constitution ; and ab abbey, 
because he thought (from I know not 
what evil discourse respecting me, or 
false arecdotes current in the gallery 
of Versailles) that I was more formed 
for pleasure than for piety. There is 
not a Huguenot, expelled by the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz, who 
hated him more than I did. There- 
fore, when Louvois, hearing of my 
departure, said, ‘‘ so much the better; 
he willfiever return into this country 
again, ’—I swore never to enter it, but 
with arms in my hands. [ HAVE 
KEPT MY WORD. 

I have penetrated into it on many 
sides, and it is not my fault that I have 
not gone further. But forthe English, 
I had given law in the capital of the 
Grand Monarque, and made his Main- 
tenon shut herself up in a conveut 
for life. 


oe 


( 1688. ) 

THE Court was never more melan- 
choly than in this year, It was that of 
the devotion of Louis XIV for the loss 
of his two sons, the Count de Vexin, the 
Duke de Vermandois, Colbert, aud the 
Queen. 

His Most Christian Majesty, who, 
before he turned to devotee, assisted 
the Christians in 1664 against the In- 
fidels, becoming afterwards a very 
pious man, excited them against the 
Emperor, ‘aud aided the rebels of 
Hungary. But for him neither of 





(Fesrvary 
them would ever Have reach the 


gates of Vienna. To maintain ap. 
pearances, he did not venture to pro- 
hibit, entirely, the young Princes of 
the blood from going and distinguish. 
ing themselves in that war. 1 accom. 
panied them, tired of being called the 
little abbé of Louis XIV We had some 
regard for me, and probably he re. 
fused me the abbey from conscien- 
tious motives. I cared neither for the 
success of the church, nor of the court, 
I had enough of scciety; but l wished 
to follow the war. In short, at twenty 
years of age, behold me in the sefvice 
of Leopold I, without his knowing it, 
He had fled from his capital, both at 
the siege and at the battle of Vienna, 
I was of opinion, at first, that it would 
be better to attach myself to the Dake 
of Lorraine, and to Prince Louis of 
Baden, rather than to the two electors 
of Bavaria and Saxony, to learn my 
trade. They both kept me in constant 
action, from one attack to another, 
ahd carrying orders into the hottest 
parts of the battle. 


I had been told that the Duke of 
Lorraine never employed, during the 
time of action, any but generals to 
convey or even to alter an order, if he 
needed it. 1 was duly sensible of the 
honour therefore, and he appeared 
satisfied with me. The confusion of 
this day can only be confusedly nar- 
rated. Sobiesky celebrated mass with 
his arms folded like a cross, in the 
church of Leopoldsberg. The Poles, 
who had climbed up thither, | know 
not why, descended like fools, and 
fought like lions. 

The Turks, who were encamped on 
the spot where I threw up my lines in 
1703, not knowing which way to front, 
having neglected the heights, con- 
ducted theinselves like ideots. 

The Emperor returned. 1 was pre- 
sented to him. Not being yet familiar 
with German manners, [ was much 
amused at his haughty interview with 
the king of Poland. As a volunteer, 
I was among the foremost in the pur- 
suit of the Turks. 


We performed this with greatvcele- 
rity; and, for my recompense, Kuff- 
stein being dead, they gave me his 
regiment of dragoons on the 11th 
December. For three months after 
this great victory, L was the lmppiest 
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of men, and I continued to serve under 
the Luke of Lorraine. 
(1684.) ; 

After having taken, with him, Vice- 
grad, Gran, and Weitzen, and sus- 
tained 2 glorious combat near this last 
place, we had a more desperate one 
near the Isle of St. Andre. They say 
that 1 performed a very skilful ma- 
peuvre at the head of my regiment, 
which entirely routed the Turks. 
They cut them down at pleasure. 
The Duke of Lorraine had secured 
his centre by a marsh, his left by the 
Danube, and his right by an inac- 
cessible mountain. 


Behold us -at the siege of Buda. . 


Many sanguinary sorties by eighteen 
thousand mer. In the mean while, 
twelve thousand arrive(twice or thrice 
owt number) to attack us. The Duke 
is eager to beat them, and has the 
goodnessto write to the Emperor that 
J contributed the most towards the 
execution of that design. Prince Louis 
of Baden devourcd me with caresses. 

The siege was carried on vigorously. 
It was there I received my first wound, 
a ball through the arm, while‘inspect- 
ing the trench by the side of the Prince 
of Salm. 

It was thought that the moment for 
ageneral assault had arrived; but it 
did not succeed: each attack was re- 
pulsed. There was some sort of mis- 
understanding between the principal 
generals. This often happens through 
their partisans, In short, after having 
Jost thirty thousand men, the Duke of 
Lorraine raised the siege on the Ist 
of November. 

They reasoned and they raved at 
Vienna. It was for want of good en- 
yineers, said one: no, said another, it 
was owing to the knavery of Guido 
Stahrenberg, who had advised against 
the siege. A third talked of the ma- 
lice of the commissasiat or of mini- 
sters, who withheld every thing that 
was most necessary from the besiegers, 
in order to weaken the authority of the 
Duke of Lorraine, of whoim they were 
jealous. As for myself, quite an in- 
significant person as yet, and thus up- 
on good terms with every one, (which 
is more particularly the case when we 
are very young), I preserved the 
Tiendship of both my masters, Lor- 
aine and Baden, though the latter 
vas at enmity with the former, 
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seconded by the Elector, who was no 

less attached to me; and | went to pass 

the winter at Vienna, where I was re- 

ceived with remarkable distinction. 
(1685.) 

The marriage of an arch-duchess 
with the Elector of Bavaria retarded 
the opening of the campaign. Excel- 
lent reason! The Duke of Lorraine 
went to examine Novigrade. The 
princes of the blood of France and 
Lorraine and volunteers in their train, 
who arrived from Paris, mingled with 
the escort. There they were to irritate 
the spahis with the pistol in their 
hands; and French heads fell beneath 
the sabres of the Turks. I saved the 
rest with my dragoons, whom I brought 
up most opporiunely. Delighted to 
find myself among all those young 
men, my former frieuds, and too young 
myself to scold them, I did nothing; 
but the Duke of Lorraine attacked 
them. He rated them soundly, tho’ 
approving, in the bottom of his heart, 
the fine and noble courage of his cou- 
sins, Commerci and Thomas de Vau- 
demont, who afterwards served under 
me with so much celebrity. 

After remaining a month entrench- 
ed before Neuhausel, as it was intend- 
ed to make the assault by the covered 
way, information was brought that a 
Serasquier had arrived with 60,000 
men, that he had retaken Vicegrad, 
and that he was besieging Gran. We 
marched thither immediately, and he 
raised the siege at the approach sf the 
Duke of Lorraine, who had left Ca- 
prara before Neuhausel. But here 
was the consequence. 

The Serasquier took up a most ex’ 
cellent position. The Duke had him 
informed, by some persons of the coun- 
try, that he had only 20,000 men, and 
that he was retreating half dead with 
fear. The good ‘Turk believed it. The 
Duke halted in a fine position. I was 
in the centre, under the Prince of Ba- 
den with my dragoons dismounted. 
The Elector of Bavaria commanded 
the left, the Duke the right, in the 
front of which the brave but rash and 
hot headed youths, of whom I have 
already spoken, obtained, with much 
difficulty, permission to range them- 
selves in asmall squadron, ‘Thev an- 
ticipated the Turks, who attacked them 
furiously and with hortid yells: but 
they were surrounded, and relieved 
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go Memoirs of Prince Eugene. 


This gentleman is sufficiently turgid: 
he ingratiates himself at the expense 
of Turenne, who, according to bis as- 
sertion, would have been taken at 
Creména, in 1703, or killed at Hoch- 
stet, in 1704, if ha had been opposed 
sto me.—W hat stuff! 

Some future historians, good or bad, 
will perhaps take the trouble to enter 
into the details of my youth, of which 
I scarcely recollect any thing. They 
will certainly speak of my mother; 
somewhat too intriguing indeed, 
driven from the court, exiled from 
Paris, and suspected, | believe, of 
sorcery, by persons who were not, 
themselves, very great conjurors.— 
They will tell, how [ was_ born in 
France, and how I quitted it, my heart 
swelling with enmity against Louis 
XIV, who refused me a company of 
horse, because, said he, 1 was of too 
delicate a constitution ; and ab abbey, 
because he thought (from I know not 
what evil discourse respecting me, or 
false arecdotes current in the gallery 
of Versailles) that I was more formed 
for pleasure than for piety. There is 
not a Huguenot, expelled by the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz, who 
hated him more than I did. There- 
fore, when Louvois, hearing of my 
departuge, said, ‘so much the better; 
he will fiever return into this country 
again,’ —I swore never to enter it, but 
with arms in my hands. I HAVE 
EEPT MY WORD. 

I have penetrated into it on many 
sides, and it is not my fault that I have 
not gone further. But forthe English, 
I had given law in the capital of the 
Grand Monarque, and made his Main- 
tenon shut herself up in a conveut 
for life. 


( 1683. ) 

THE Court was never more melan- 
choly than in this year. It was that of 
the devotion of Louis XIV for the loss 
of his two sons, the Count de Vexin, the 
Duke de Vermandois, Colbert, aud the 
Queen. 

His Most Christian Majesty, who, 
before he turned to devotee, assisted 
the Christians in 1664 against the In- 
fidels, becoming afterwards a very 
pious man, excited them against the 
Emperor, aud aided the rebels of 
Hungary. But for him neither of 
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them would ever Have reachd the 


gates of Vienna. To maintain ap- 
pearances, he did not venture to pro- 
hibit, entirely, the young Princes of 
the blood from going and distinguish. 
ing themselves in that war. 1 accom. 
panied them, tired of being called the 
liltle abbé of Louis XIV We had some 
regard for me, and probably he re. 
fused me the abbey from conscien- 
tious motives. I cared neither for the 
success of the church, nor of the court, 
I had enough of scciety; but 1 wished 
to follow the war. In short, at twenty 
years of age, behold me in the sefvice 
of Leopold I, without his knowing it, 
He had fled from his capital, both at 
the siege and at the battle of Vienna, 
I was of opinion, at first, that it would 
be beiter to attach myself to the Dake 
of Lorraie, and to Prince Louis of 
Baden, rather than to the two electors 
of Bavaria and Saxony, to learn my 
trade. They both kept me in constant 
action, from one aitack to another, 
ahd carrying orders into the hottest 
parts of the battle, 


I had been told that the Duke of 
Lorraine never employed, during the 
time of action, any but generals to 
convey or even to alter an order, if he 
needed it. 1 was duly sensible of the 
honour therefore, and he appeared 
satisfied with me. ‘The confusion of 
this day can only be confusedly nar- 
rated. Sobiesky celebrated mass with 
his arms folded like a cross, in the 
church of Leopoldsberg. The Poles, 
who had climbed up thither, [ know 
not why, descended like fools, and 
fought like lions. 

The Turks, who were encamped on 
the spot where I threw up my lines in 
1708, not knowing which way to front, 
having neglected the heights, con- 
ducted themselves like ideots. 

The Emperor returned. 1 was pre- 
sented to him. Not being yet familiar 
with German manners, [ was much 
amused at his haughty interview with 
the king of Poland. As a volunteer, 
I was among the foremost in the pur- 
suit of the Turks. 


We performed this with greatvcele- 
rity; and, for my recompense, Kuff- 
stein being dead, they gave me his 
regiment of dragoons on the 11th 
December. For three months after 
this great victory, | was the lmppiest 
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of men, and I continued to serve under 
the Luke of Lorraine. ' 
(1684.) 

After having taken, with him, Vice- 
grad, Gran, and Weitzen, and sus- 
tained 2 glarious combat near this last 
place, we had a more desperate one 
near the Isle of St. Andre. They say 
that | performed a very skilful ma- 
peuvre at the head of my regiment, 
which entirely routed the Turks. 
They cut them down at pleasure. 
The Duke of Lorraine had secured 
his centre by a marsh, his left by the 
Danube, and his right by an inac- 
cessible mountain. 

Behold us -at the siege of Buda. 
Many sanguinary sorties by eighteen 
thousand men. In the mean while, 
twelve thousand arrive(twice or thrice 
our number) to attack us. The Duke 
is eager to beat them, and has the 
goodnessto write to the Emperor that 
I contributed the most towards the 
execution of that design. Prince Louis 
of Baden devoured me with caresses. 

The siege was carried on vigorously. 
It was there I received my first wound, 
a ball through the arm, while inspect- 
ing the trench by the side of the Prince 
of Salm. 

It was thought that the moment for 
a general assault had arrived; but it 
did net succeed: each attack was re- 
pulsed. There was some sort of mis- 
understanding between the principal 
generals. This often happens through 
their partisans, In short, after having 
lost thirty thousand men, the Duke of 
Lorraine raised the siege on the Ist 
af November. 

They reasoned and they raved at 
Vienna. It was for want of good en- 
gineers, said one: no, said another, it 
was owing to the knavery of Guido 
Stahrenberg, who had advised against 
the siege. A third talked of the ma- 
lice of the commissaiiat or of mini- 
sters, who withheld every thing that 
was inost necessary from the besiegers, 
in order to weaken the authority of the 
Duke of Lorraine, of whom they were 
jealous. As for myself, quite an in- 
significant person as yet, and thus up- 
on good terms with every one, (which 
iS More particularly the case when we 
are-very young), 1° preserved the 
friendship of both my masters, Lor- 


-raine and Baden, though the latter 


was at enmity -with the former, 
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seconded by the Elector, who was no 

less attached to me; and | went to pass 

the winter at Vienna, where I was re- 

ceived with remarkable distinction. 
(1685.) 

The marriage of an arch-duchess 
with the Elector of Bavaria retarded 
the opening of the campaign. Excel- 
lent reason! The Duke of Lorraine 
went to examine Novigrade. The 
princes of the blood of France and 
Lorraine and volunteers in their train, 
who arrived from Paris, mingled with 
the escort. There they were to irritate 
the spahis with the pistol in their 
hands; and French beads fell beneath 
the sabres of the Turks. I saved the 
rest with my dragoons, whom | brought 
up most opportunely. Delighted to 
find myself among all those young 
men, my former frieuds, and too young 
myself to scold them, I did nothing; 
but the Duke of Lorraine attacked 
them. He rated them soundly, tho’ 
approving, in the bottom of his heart, 
the fine and noble courage of his cou- 
sins, Comnmerci and Thomas de Vau- 
demont, who afterwards served under 
me with so much celebrity. 

After remaining a month entrench- 
ed before Neuhausel, as it was intend- 
ed to make the assault by the covered 
way, information was brought that a 
Serasquier had arrived with 60,000 
men, that he had retaken Vicegrad, 
and that he was besieging Gran. We 
marched thither immediately, and he 
raised the siege at the approach sf the 
Duke of Lorraine, who had left Ca- 
prara before Neuhausel. But here 
was the consequence. 

The Serasquier took up a most ex/ 
celient position. The Duke had him 
informed, by some persons of the coun- 
try, that he had only 20,000 men, and 
that he was retreating half dead with 
fear. The good ‘Turk believed it. The 
Duke halted in a fine position. I was 
in the centre, under the Prince of Ba- 
den with my dragoons dismounted. 
The Elector of Bavaria commanded 
the left, the Duke the right, in the 
front of which the brave but rash and 
hot-headed youths, of whom I have 
already spoken, obtained, with much 
difficulty, permission to range them- 
selves ina small squadron. ‘They an- 
ticijated the Turks, who attacked them 
furiously and with hortid yells: but 
they were surrounded, and relieved 
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by our cuirassiers. The Duke him- 
self supported them, and his wing was 
victorious, as was also that of the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria; so likewise was the 
centre under the command of Prince 
Louis, where I seconded him to my 
utmost. The Prince of Hanover and 
the Count de la Lippe drove the Turks 
head over heels into a marsh. It was 
three or four important battles in one. 
The Serasquier was wounded in the 
thigh: he tore out the arrow, because 
he was obliged to flee. 

We were once more before Neu- 
hause!, on the 19thof August. The 
breach was made. Commerci followed 
the young volunteers, who. appeared 
the first at the entrance which, had 
been effected, and planted with the 
Baron d'Asti, the imperial standard. 
The Pacha and the garrison were mas- 
sacred. The Serasquier burned and 
ravaged Novigrade, Vicegrad, and 
Weitzen: and, for myself, I set off to 
pass the winter at Vienma. 

f 1686. } 


It was then the Prince of Baden, 
taking me by the hand, said to the 
Emperor, ‘* Sire, here is a young Sa- 


vovard——.” The rest my modesty 
forbids me to repeat. The trick of the 
precediug vear made them take care 
of thisohe; we were admirably sup- 
plied. On the isth of June we begah 
the siege, the Prince of Baden and 
myself, under the Elector of Bavaria. 
Ve all attacked an important fortress, 
and rendered ourselves masters of it. 
On the 26th of July we endeavoured 
to make a breach, from this fortress, 
in the castle of Buda: we expected to 
succeed; but it was no such thing. 
Thirty thousand Turks issued out fro 
it: I had a horse killed under me. 
Twice we penetrated, sword in hand. 
into the interior of the castle; twice 
we were repulsed. Prince Louis and 
myself were wounded; a Stahrenberg, 
a Haberstein, and a Kaunitz, were 
killed! and.we were obliged to defer 
the general assault to another day, 
Unfortunately 1 was.not of the num- 
ber that day: I was employed to pro# 
tect the lines, which were threatened 
by a numerous army,—a post of con- 
fidence, indeed, as they told me. But 
the cursed Grand Vizier, quiet on a 
height, not daring to attack me, (L 
know not why,) beheld, with more 
coolness than 1 did, this miost im 
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portant place taken and sacked before 
his face. 

Prince Louis and myself went, by 
order of the Duke of Lorraine, to take 
Cing-Eglises, Caloeza, Simonthorna 
Kaposwar, and Sicklos; and. after. 
wards to burn, at Eoseck, the bridge 
which was about 6000 paces in length 
by 24 in breadth. The army went into 
winter quarters, 

I went to pass the Carnival at Ve. 
nice with my dear youths the volun 
teers and the French princes, together 
with almost all the other princes who 
were in our army, and a great number 
of generals, 

W hen there, almost all of them be- 
caine amorous: the Duke of Mantua, 
indeed, worse than that, for he was 
quite a libertine. [ was neither.one 
nor the other, however; and was 
much amused with seeing this prince 
as brave among the Venetians as he 
was cowardly among the Turks, 

The Elector of Bavaria was so ten- 
der, that he would have disgusted me, 
with being so, had | been inclined to 
it. This fickleness of heart had.an 
influence upon the fickleness of his 
mind and opiiions respecting what- 
ever party he adhered to; and I 
judged from that time, (nor was I 
wrong in my judgment,) that impor- 
tant amours are insipid and ridiculous, 
only fit for idlers; and meaner ones 
have too little glory in them, 

Morisini treated us admirably.— 
Every day there were magnificent and 
charming entertainments, both on 
land and on the water. I saw women 
there more enterprizing than generals, 
As every thing has an end, however, 
I went to pass the rest of the bad 
season at Vienna. 

(1687.) 

lt was in this year that the Duke of 
Lorraine crushed the enemies of Jesus 
Christ, and those which he had in the 
army and at the court, among whom [ 
was not, though on the best terms with 
the E.ector and Prince Louis, who 
were of the party against him. The 
Duke marched towards the Grand 
Vizier to attack him. His prudence 
was no less conspicuous than his va- 
Jour. He availed himself of both. Be- 
ing too far advanced, considering the 
excellent position of the Turks, (for 
they fell back greatly at first,) he did 
not blush to :etreat.. That is a tick 
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lish business in the sight of those de- nant-general at twenty-five, [ con" 
yilish people. 1 covered, with my ducted a reinforcement to the Prince 
dragoons, the march of the rear guard; of Baden in Selavonia, and returned 
and I preserved them untouched, by quickly, because there was a talk of 
charging, several times, the spahis, besieging, or to speak more properly, 
who annoyed me very much. At the of seizing Belgrade. The command 
end of some time the matter became of the five points of assault was given, 
more serious. Ligneville, Thungen, on the 6th of September, to other 
Zinzendorff, were killed. ‘The Duke generals. Loomplained of this. The 
of Lorraine formed ‘himself ably and’ Elector said to me,—‘* You shall re- 
luckily, with bis wings wellsupported, main with me in the reserve, and I 
near Mount. Hersan.: Phe Duke of donot think that, in so doing, L either 
Mantua, who ascended the mount, give you, or take upon myself, a bad 
saw, in perfect safety, the whole of the: commission. (God knows what may 
hattle im thatiplain of Mohatz where happen to us!” He had justly an- 
king Lovis had perished; which was ticipated the matter; the attack was 
a subject of general laughter among repulsed on every side. This brave 
the soldiers, who thanks to him, ran prince and niyself (our swords in our 
gaily into the mouth of death. The hands,) rallied them, and animated 
enemy ‘came to attack us: the battle them to advance. [| mounted the 
was desperately fought on both sides. breach. A janissary cleft my. helmet 
Piccolomini conquered, was conquer- with a blow of his sabre; Lran him 
ed, and was aided by the brave Eiec- through the body; and the Elector, 
tor. Hlisartiflery effected a breach; who had received a musket ball in his 
my dragoons availed themselves of it;' hand the preceding campaign, was 
and { had the good fortune to pursue also wounded by an arrow in the right 
the Turks even to their entrenched cheek. Nothing could be more glo- 
camp. \l stopped; and, after a mo- rious or more bloody. How we some- 
ment’s consideration, ‘1 ordered my times find, by the side of the most 
dragoons to leap over, some on foct, horrible events, something that amuses 
and some on horseback with me. us! [did so, in the looks and gestures 
They say that I was the first: it is of the Jews, whom we compelled to 
true that [ tore dowi a crescent, and threw into the Danube the twelve 
planted in its place the Imperial eagle. thousand men killed on both sides, to 
[t was on that account, probably, that save the trouble and expense of bury- 
I was appointed to carry the news of ing them. I set off for Vienna. 
the victory to the Emperor. He pre- (1689.) 
sented me with his portrait set with [regretted much that I did not re- 
diamonds. [| reached Vienna in a main with the army: then, perhaps, 
very few days; and, after having they would have thought neither of 
passed three other there, | returned me, nor of my name. In fact, after the 
with equal celerity to the army, where finest possible defence, I sacrificed my 
Lwas also very well received; for I glory to my zeal. That cost me much; 
had then, apparently, too little merit my three commanders, masters, and 
to have any enemies. friends, Lorraine, Bavaria, staid in 
History will record, I hope, the Germany; Baden in Hungary; and 
noble conduct of Commerci at this behold me as 2 negotiator in Italy. 
battle of Hersan. Nothing consider- ‘The French ambassador at Turin was 
able occurred afterwards; aad the not the dupe of niy journey. To see 
campaign being entirely finished, | my family and the Duke de Savoy, 


passed a splendid winter at Vienna, (said théy;) he knew him (the Dake), 


in consequence of the coronation to be avaricious, ambitious, false, re- 
of the King of Hungary. The vengeful, fearing. and detesting Louis 
louke of Lorraine and many other XIV. not loving Leopold, yet not 
generals repaired thither also: some hating him personally, always ready 
of them engaged in intrigues, others. to betray both; and led by his mis- 
in pleasure:—1 was among the latter. tresses and his ministers in every 
(1688. ) thing whieh didnot closely affect him. 

Acolonel at twentyya major-gene- Not being able, however, to derive 
ralat twenty-one, L was madea lieute- any advantage from either, 1 said 
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frankly to him, “* My cousin, you vented them from being men of 
will always be the slave of your mortal, honor. rs 
enemy, if you do not declare yourself ‘The Ministers of the Emperor pro. 
for the Emperor, who will make you mised me seven thousand men, with 
a Royal Highness, a genevalissimo, which to assist Victor Amadeus, | 
and give youall that you may conquer knew the tardiness with which they 
iv Dauphiny and Provence; and, by ordered and executed at Vienna; and, 
hiding your intentions until every eager to engage the French, whom i 
thing is quite ready, you will suc- bad never yet had oppnsed to me, | 
ceed.” went to join the Duke of Savoy at his 
This was attacking him by the four camp of Villa Franca. 
predominant qualities which | have ‘* You are ceme in good time,” 
underlined above. (viz. the words in (said he;) ** I am just going to give 
Italics). battle to Catinat.”"—* Be careful, (] 
** Where and when can I conclude replied;) he is an excellent general, 
this treaty?” said Victor Amadeus. with old regiments serving under bim, 
“* Not at Turin, for the French am- the very flower of the French infantry, 
bassador will suspect the business."— Yours are new levies,,and mine are 
** At Venice,” said I. ‘* At the ap- not yet arrived.”"—‘* W hat does that 
approaching carnival, the Elector of signify?” (said the Duke.) 1 know 
Bavaria, who, as well as your Roval my country better than Catinat: to- 
Highness, (I hastened to give him this morrow I shail advance with my army 
title), loves to amuse himself, wiil be as far as the abbey of Staffard.” 
there to sign it. I engage for this, Instead of giving battle, we had to 
and would suggest to you forthwith, receive it. The right wing; which the 
to write to the King of France, to de- Duke of Savoy commanded, was at- 
ceive, to make excuses, to promise, tacked in front. The right wing of 
and to gain time.” - the French crossed some marshes 
The four reasons for these proceed- which were thought impassable, turn- 
ings which I have enumerated above, ed and beat ours, and then both the 
being a security for his conduct, “!"8s joined and fell upon our left 
though not for bis good faith which | tg, which I commanded. I retired 
would not answer for, touching the ' good order as I could, and, in 
issue, Lengaged my word to the Em- ‘he rear guard, compored of the gens- 
peror, on returning quickly to Vienna, ¢-@7™es and the life-guards of Savoy, 
that my cousin, this once, would be I was slightly wounded by a spent ball. 
on our side. Leopold thanked me I did wot: recall, to my dear cousin, 
much, and permitted me as a recom- either Lis presumption, or my pre- 
pense, to go and see the conclusion-of diction; I endeavoured to repair the 
the seige of Mayence, defended by ¢''0r a little, at least on the side of 
Uxelles, which had been carried on Slory; for, some time afterwards, I 
for six months. I arrived precisely bad the good fortune to cut off'a large 
at the attack of the covered way, when ‘detachment which had pillaged Rivoli, 
I received a musket wound, and re- It fell into an ambuscade, in_ which 
turned to Vienna. while we lay, we heard the French 
advance singing aloud; and we rushed 
(1690, ) out upon them, giving no quarter. I 
Twenty thousand crowns per month was very angry with the soldiers for 
from England, twenty thousand more treating all the prisoners a da Turgue. 
from Holland, four millions for the They had forgotten that quarter was 
expences of the war, and a kind of granied to Christians. I went to pu- 
subscription by all the petty Italian nish my old acquaintance the Duke 
Princes, effected more than all my of Mantua, the hero of Hersan. I 
eloquence; and behold the Duke of bade adieu to the Duke of Savoy, to 
Savoy, for a little time, the best Aus- whom nothing remained but Turin, 
trian in the world. His conduct, and I set off for Vienna. 
which I wiil not pretend to justify,. (1691.) 
reminds me of that of the Dukesof I availed myself of my interest to 
Lorraine formerly, as well as the carry reinforcements to the Duke of 
Dukes of Bavaria. Geography pre- Savoy; but I detected him when I 
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arrived, in giving a secret audience to 
a French emissary. ‘* Why were you 
denied to me?” said LI as I entered. 
«“ What man is this?”—‘‘ 1 confess 2” 
said the Duke to me, quite embar- 
rassed, “* that I am treating a little 
with Catinat through him; but it is 
only to cheat him the better. Here 
is the original of his letter, (added 
he,) and there ig the copy of my 
answer.’ —“‘ I conceive,” said I, “‘ that 
you ate willing to retain the large 
subsidies which I have obtained for 
you. Itis very embarrassing for your 
Royal Highness.” I observed him 
more closely than ever, knowing well 
my man. I saved his honour this 
time, assisted his glory, and spoiled 
his projects by surprising Balonde, 
who besieged Coni; and, thanks toa 
letter which I foresaw would be inter- 
cepted by a party of the French, he 
raised thesiege. Catinat repassed the 
Po. I harrassed his rear-guard; he 
commanded there himself, and per- 
formed wonders both as a generaland 
as a soldier. I had only a few 
squadrons with me. Catinat, stronger 
than myself, animated his men by his 
presence. I became indiscreetly eager, 
and I got so entangled in the battle, 
that, after having received several 
cuts in my clothes, a French horse- 
man was about to dispatch me with a 
pistol, when a dragoon of my regi- 
ment saved me; this action pleased 
him no less than it did me, for I was 
much beloved by those brave fellows. 
Reinforcements arrived froin all sides. 
1 went to take Carinagnole, where all 
my soldiers conducted themselves 
again rather too much a da Turque; 
but I made some exainples of them. 
Catinat manceavred wonderfully; he 
would have beaten us if we had not 
retired. Langalleric, indeed, obtained 
a cousiderable advantage over our 
rearguard; it was this that induced me, 
afterwards, to take him into the Em- 
peror’s service. 

I accompanied the Elector of Ba- 
varia, who had bcen one of us this 
campaign also, to Venice, and I vi- 
sited my former acquaintance with 
great pleasure. More amours took 
place; and, even with regard to my- 
self, had I been so inclined, there were 
some very complaisant husbands who 
would fain have had me displace some 
Cicisbeos who displeased them; too 
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many Potiphars, of whom I was the 
Joseph, because I had other things to 
do, I returned to Vienna at the eom- 
mencement of January. 

(1692. ) 

I was soov sent back again to ob- 
serve the motions of Catinat, but still 
more to watch those of the Duke of 
Savoy. To keep him, 1 carried with 
me the diploma of  generalissimo, 
with which he was uch pleased. He 
wanted to go immediately and attack 
Catinat at Pignevol; all his geneials 
and those of the allies agreed with this 
proposition; but I did not. I said to 
him,,*‘ Catinat is skilful: if he should 
be beaten, be will have reinforce- 
ments; and if then, he beats us, adieu 
to Italy. Let us make him lose his 
conquests by an able diversion, which 
will humiliate the great Louis. Let 
1s amuse him in this country, and 
penetrate into Dauphiny, in spite of 
every obstacle.” 

My opinion prevailed. I went to 
take Quillestra and Embrun. I re- 
ceived there a contusion on the 
shoulder while in the trench, by the 
side of the Duke of Savoy; aud Com- 
merci a ball, which knocked out three 
of his teeth. I lost Leganes and fif- 
teen hundred men; but still I was in 
France. Afterwards, 1 took Gap, and 
the Duke of Savoy was just about to 
march by Sisteron to Aix, and per- 
haps as far as Lyon, without the 
smallest difficulty, when the small- 
pox seized him, which reduced him 
to the very verge of the grave, and 
saved France In his will he assigned 
to me the regency of his states. When 
the Duchess arrived, she found him 
somewhat better, and conveyed him 
to Turin. Checked by this disaster, 
which made us lose so much time, 
and embarrassed by the indecision of 
his generals, who, not being able to 
say exactly what were the real inten- 
tions of their master, knew not how 
fur they ought to obey me, I was 
obliged to retreat with the army by 
thesame road; for Catinat was waiting 
for us near Briancon. 

** At last,” said the soldiers, ** we 
have revenzed the horrors of the 
French in the Palatinate: without 
doing it as they did, we have pillaged 
well, and levied a inillion in contri- 
butions.” K 

“ Why did the king exile my mo- 
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ther?” said I to Commerci; “ 1 have 
exiled now some thousands of his sub- 
jects.” They sent me the order ofthe 
Golden Fleece to Turin; and, aw- 
riving at Vienna, I was created a Field 
Marshal tem years after my entrance 
into the service. I was sufficiently 
delighted with this, as may be easily 
conceived; but still I regretted that 
Commerci was nothing more than a 
major-general. 
(1693. ) 

Victor Amadcus wished to take Pig 
nerol, and to wait for Catinat in the 
plain of Orbassan.. I advised him not. 
** At least,” said I, “‘since you will 
fight near Marsaille, possess yourself 
of the heights of Piosasque.” He was 
displeased that they had burnt, in the 
way of retaliation, La Vener2, a house 
belonzing to him, and another be- 
longing to his minister St. Thomas; 
and he had it intimated to the French, 
that he would give no more quarter 
to the soldiers. That was a practice, 
however, but too well established. 

Catinat exhibited, on this day, all 
his skill, and the Duke of Savoy his 
ineffectual bravery. The former, 
master of the heights, made fine work 
with our two wings, galled in flank 
likewise by his artillery. What could 
I do in the centre? I fought with 
considerable advantage for some time; 
but, overwhelmed on both sides, I 
retired as decently.as I could. Catinat 
disapproved of the fury of his soldiers, 
who cried out, Let us serve the Ger- 
mans & la Tartare. 

It was always difficult to decide 
whether this indefinable duke wished 
or did not wish to gain the baitles 
which he commenced: but these two 
last served me for a lesson; and, as it 
was known that I had advised against 
both, 1 was not very comfortable, ei- 
ther in the army, In the city, or at 
court. It was then, however, that | 
first perceived that I bad enemies. 
Caprara was the first; and, jealous of 
me, not very prudently, (for he had 
merit of his own,) he was at the head 
of the Austrian and Spanish cabal, 
which endeavoured to vex me all my 
life, and which L always despised 

1694. 

I went to demand succour at Vi- 
enna. I obtained it; but very tardily. 
Italy was no longer in fashion. They 
thought more of ‘Turkey, of the em, 


[Fesrtwry 
pire, and of the Low Countries. They 


were wi' bout money too. I returned 
to the Duke of Savoy, and said to him 
when I arrived, “ My cousin, Wiis 
cahnot escape.me again this campaign, 
The siege of Cassel shall be the pledge of 
your conduct. Are you willing» Let 
us commence immediately," Alag! 
I am willing enough,” he replied, 
** but that will take along whiles he. 
lieve me, it will be better to blockade 
this fortress all the winter that we may 
take it In the spring.” ** At least,” 
said i, “‘ let usotake the castle of St. 
George ;” and it was taken... Whata 
gloomy campaign! and what a. man 
my cousin! 
(1695.) 

I obliged bim at last to make this 
siege. ‘he snoy compelled us to re- 
linquish it until the end of June 
[ nade great progress when I was en: 
trenched.» Prince Charles of Bran- 
deuburg, who relieved me one day, 
received a musquet ball through his 
body. Crenon capitulated at iength : 
I wished to besiege Pignerol; every 
day there was some new pretexts to 
oppose this, under the semblance of 
consent. Wewent into winter quar- 
ters. What a gloomy campaign! and 
what a man nry cousin! 

{Te be continued.) 





Own Houses or Correction, By 
the Rev. Josern ‘Townsenp, 
Rector of Pewsey. 

Sir, . 
N the beginning of the year 1808, 
I sent you some observations on 
the poor laws, and recommended va- 


rious expedients for obviating their 


baneful effects on the industry and 
morals of the poor. 

Among those expedients, one was 
to establish well-regulated houses of 
correction. The principle on which 
such institutions should be established 
has been, for, the last fifty years, a 
principal object of my attention in 
England, Holland, France, and Spain; 
and the result of all my observations 
has been, that constrained labour 1s 
usually unprofitable. 

It is evident, that the slave will 
work no longer than he either feels 
or fears the lash ; and it is a fact, that 
even free men seldom work with spirit 
unless they are paid in proportion to 
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their exertions. Hence, it has been parish of Bradford, where Rayner was 
They found expedient to sweeten their toil perpetual overseer of the poor. : 
urhed by enabling them to work, not by Before he had the management of 
> him, Zug but by measure; and therefore the poor, the workhouse had been 
» {you not for others, but for themselves. the refuge of indolence, prodigali- 
nage. This we have universally experienced ty, and vice. When first I visited 
dge of in husbandry, in manufactures, and this wretched habitation, it contained 


ap in mines; aud we may even venture about two hundred miserable objects, 
Alas! 


‘to say, that if the workmen employed old and young, of squalid aspect ; 
we, in the richest mines, or the most pro- they were ill clothed, and extremely 
she. fitable manufactures of this island, filthy. I made an attempt to view 
—_ were slaves, the manufacturer and the their dormitory, but the smeil was so 
oe mine adventurer might speedily be offensive that I could not enter it. 
i. ruined. At that time the streets swarmed 
betc Inviolation of these principles, now with beggars by day, by night with 
man universally received, our more imme- prostitutes and thieves. 

diate ancestors, to counteract the ope- After Rayner had been a few years 
ration of bad laws, established work- in office, no beggar was to be seen, 
this houses in every part of England, and and thefts were rare. The workhouse 
n'fe. hastily concluded that they had dis- no longer contained more than forty 


\e— 


covered an effectual remedy for the 
increasing evils, which they were 


ror who appeared to be well 
odged, well clothed, well fed. Every 


ng anxious to prevent. In this expec- part of the house was aired by day, 
daiy tation they have found themselves and was remarkable for neatness.— 
bis deceived. It is true, that as long as Before he accepted the office, the poor 
sth} « the improvident, the lazy, and the rates amounted to near four thousand 
raey vicious dreaded both the disgrace and pounds a year; and when, after a few 
sto | the ee, hale tgp they years, I again visited Bradford, he had 
» of exerted themselves to the uimost to reduced them below twelve hundred. 
rar. make a provision for themselves. Upon examination, I. found that 
and Hence it came to pass, that where- his workhouse was indeed a house of 
ever such prisous were established, correction and a school of industry.— 
the parochial rates diminished. But, From the first time that I saw this 
in the present day, these effects have extraordinary man, I nevet: Jost an 
ceased, the parochial rates ,have opportunity of cultivating his ac- 
By doubled, trebled, and quadrupled, quaintance, because I found in him 
“D, and workhouses are regarded as.a every thing that his situation could 
nuisance, require. He was a man of strong 
The cause of this may be easily mind, of great energy of character, 
8, explained. and of indefatigable — to the 
on n workhouses the paupers have duties of his office. ‘lo this employ- 
te been constrained to work under a ment he devoted his whole time; and 
cir persuasion, that their labour would so fond was he of this important 
ad be profitable, not to themselves, but branch of political economy, that he 
to others, in whose prosperity they gave up other pursuits, by which, 
as neither felt nor could feel interested. with such a capital as he possessed 
of In some parishes, however, they re- when he entered on his office, he 
h ceived a certain proportion of their could not have failed to accumulate 
ad earnings, as a reward for their ac- an affluent fortune. Yet, as a re- 
a tivity: but even ‘this practice failed compense for all his exertions, for the 
n in its effect, and disappointed their wonderful reformation which he ef- 
1; expectations; for, when these people, fected in this widely-extended parish, 
8 clothed and fed at the expense of he never would accept of more than 
* others, had acquired sufficient to sup- fifty pounds a year. 
ply their lesser wants, the stimulus ‘rom this account of the man, and 
1 to industry was no longer felt, and of the wonders he achieved, the reader 
5 their exertions languished. will be solicitous to know by what 
t The only workhouse I ever saw, kind of management, by what regu- 
t in which the regulations were esta- lations “he Wrought such a refure 
, blished on right principles, was in the mation. 
Universat Mac. Vor. XV. N 
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To effect his purpose, his only in- 
struments were hope and fear :—ihe 
hope of independence and the fear 
of bunger. 

Every person under his care had his 
task allotted, in proportion to hts abi- 
lities; and, til this was pertormed, 
he was compelled to fast: for Rayner 
thought himself warranted to say, 
“if any man will not work, neither 
let him eat.” But, after this task 
was acconmiplished, every one was per- 
mitted to work for himself, and either 
to treasure up, or to spend his earn- 
ings, as he pleased, excepting in the 
purchase of intoxicating drink. By 
this encouragement, they were trained 
to habits of industry and parsimony. 
This indulgence sweetened their tou, 
and produced a perfect reformation 
in their manners. 

I took notice of one young woman 
in particular, aged eighteen, wv hose 
ingenuous countenance and neatness 
in her dress attracted my attention. 
She was weaving. I asked her, how 
jong she had been there ?—she said 
four years. How much have you 
earned this week for yourself ?~—Two 
shillings and sixpence. How much 
for the parish ?—Thbree shillings and 
sixpence. Surely then the parish is 
a gainer by you?—tTrue, Sir; but 
they shall not be gainers long; for, 
as soon as I have saved sufficient to 
settle myself, I shall leave the house 
and become independent of the parish. 
How much did you earn when you 
first came here ?—‘['wo-pence a day. 
I see you are well lodged, well clothed, 
and well fed?—Yes, Sir, lam. Are 
the inspectors kind to you ?—Ex- 
tremely so. Are you happy ?—No, 
Sir, am not. Why not ?—Because 
1 cannot play the fool when I please. 

It was the restraint, ander which 
she lived, which made her pant for 
liberty, and strain every nerve to ac- 
quire a comfortable independence. 

As it was 4 maxim with Rayner 
that, to gain habits of industry, a man 
should be constantly employed, he 
made his able-bodied paupers work 
for manufacturers and farmers at in- 
ferior wages, little solicitous about the 
quantum of their gains, so that he 
might, at ali times, secure a demand 
for their labour, and prevent their 
having idle hours. When, therefore, 
lie Jazy perceived that they must 
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work, they soon left the house and 
shifted for themselves.. With the 
young, therefore, and the healthy 
he was not much molested. The sick 
he willingly received into the house: 
the aged he boarded with theit 
friends, 

W hen, at any time, impostors came 
to him, his sagacity soon detected the 
uuposture. Did any of them pretend 
inability to work, either in manufac. 
ture or in tillage, he never failed to 
contrive some kind of work for them; 
and, when nothing else occurred, he 
made them move a heap of stones 
fron) one corner of the garden to the 
other. Thus employed, they never 
staid Jong with him; but, though well 
ted, they fled. For thieves he hada 
singular punishment: he compelled 
them, for a certain time, constantly 
to wear a white jacket with two red 
arms ; and whatever disgusting ope. 
ration was to be performed for any of 
his neighbours, was consigned to 
them. 

By these and by such like regula- 
tions, his workhouse became, for 
more than thirty years, a house of 
correction and a school of industry. , 

When liavner was young, he prac- 
tised himself what he thus taught to 
others. He was therefore well qualified 
to judge of what he had a right to ex- 
pect from others. 

After his death, every thing reverted 
into its former channel; and when I 
visited Bradford, in December 1809, 
the poor’s rates had risen from 
12091. to between 7OOol. and §000/. 
a year ; and the expense for the main- 
tenance of the poor amounted to 
604i. 2s. besides the produce of the 
workhouse, in which were confined 
175 miserable wretches, the produce 
of whose labour, on the average, in 
this manufacturing parish, was ex- 
actly one halfpenny each per day. 
Similar to this, I apprehend, must be 
the average of most workhouses, be- 
cause such men as Rayner are seldom 
to be met with, and few parishes 
could afford to make it worth while 
fox aman of such talents to accept the 
office. Our principal dependence, 
therefore, for the encouragement of 
industry and reformation of manners, 
among the poor, must be on our coun- 
ty jails and houses of correction, ~ 

These, in England, have been hi- 
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therto neglected; but, in America, have enjoyed almos vninterrapted 


they have been objects of particular health. Out of 8060 p. >ners con- 
attention. b fined from 1780 to 1790, « aly twelve 
The citizens of Philadelphia stand died by disease, and two from-June 
foremost in their exertions for the 1791 to March 1795, excepting those 
public good, and deserve the highest who died of infectious disorders,when 
commendation both for the wisdom the yellow fever spread through the 
of their regulations, and their inces- city and the suburbs. 
sant attention tothe management of ‘Their diet is simple and cheap, and, 
their prison. if we may judge by experience, it is 
The building covers an area of 190 wholesome. It consists, principally, 
feet by 95, and contains workshops of bread and potatoes; but, on Sum- 
for various: artizans, such 2s weavers, days, a pound of butcher's meat is 
taylors, shoe-makers, nailers, stone- given to each person. The drink ot 
masons, sawyers, Carpenters, turners, the criminals is molasses and water. 
&c. These shops measure each about Spirituous liquors are forpidden. 
twenty feet square, ahd are arched. All their clothing is made in the 
It has a commodious infirmary,and a prison. There is an effectual prohi- 
separate building for solitary cells. ___ bition of extortion, which, under the 
One principal excellence of this in- name of perquisites, is found in 
stitution is the judicious arrangement other jails. ; 
of the prisoners. The males and fe- The appointment of the jailer is 
males are separated, as are the particularly attetided to, because, up- 
debtors, the vagrants, the persons on him, devolves a duty, which, if 
committed for trial, and the convicts; well executed, must insure success to 
which classes have no communication the undertaking. The salary, there- 
with each other. fore, is such as may command talents, 
These have separate accounts, debt- integrity, and steady application to 
or and creditor, kept for them; and the duties of his office, which he is 
if an overplus remains, after charging required to perform with firmness and 
board, clothing, washing, and tle in- humanity. 
jury sustained either by individuals or —_ In order to secure conformity to all 
by the public, it is paid to them. the rules of this institution, inspectors 
Whilst they are at work they pre- are chosen from among the principal 
serve perfect silence. Assoon as it is gentlemen of the city ; and, as nothing 
day, their work begins, and continues disgusting is to be met with in the 
as long as they can see. When it is prison, there is no ditiiculty in finding 
dark they retire to rest, and are locked proper persons for this benevolent 
up for the night.—Cleanliness is par- employment. 
ticularly attended to: the prison iss On the admission of a culprit, the 
washed once a week in winter and inspectors examine into the circum- 
twice in summer; and the walls are stances of his offence, that they may 
white washed every year. be acquainted with his character, his 
On the first admission of a prisoner, disposition, and his habits, and may 
he is separately lodged, washed, and_ be the better able to promote his re- 
has a change of garment, by which formation. The legislature, by all the 
all infection is prevented ; and,should penalties it inflicts, aims at the »pre- 
he escape, he is immediate}y discover- vention of crimes: but the principal 
ed by his dress. The clothes in which object of the inspectors is to convert 
he enters are cleansed, and preserved the worst of criminals into useful 
for him against the time of his dis- citizens, and this end they seldom fail 
charge. They change their linen and to obtain, by the judicious applicae 
are shaved twice a week. Their hair is tion of hope and fear, of rewards and 
cut short every month. They wash punishment. 
their face and hands every morning, It is with this view that they give 
and bathe very frequently insummer. to every one, who is committed to 
Both in their dormitory and in their their custody, the hope of enlarge- 
workshopsthey haveplenty of fresh air. ment before the expiration of the 
In consequence of strict attention term of confinement to which he has 
to these regulations, the prisoners been condemned; provided he is re- 
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spectful in his behaviour, and obe- 
dient to all the regulations of the 
house. -With the same view they 
compel all the prisoners to attend 
divine worship every Sunday in the 
chapel, where they are well accom- 
modated, and arranged in their proper 
classes; and the clergy of every de- 
nomination assist in this pious work. 

Whenever it happens that a pri- 
soner is guilty of cursing and swearing, 
of quarreling, and of using abusive lan- 
guage, or retuses to work, should he 
disregard the admonitions of the in- 
spectors, they send hitn to the solitary 
cell, where he can see no amusing 
object nor have communication with 
any human creature. Here he re- 
mains in perfect solitude and silence, 
and there his provisions, reduced to 
half the usual allowance, are brought 
to him once a day ; and he has no book 
to read but the New Testament. 

No species of punishment can be 
invented so severe as this. The time 
of confinement, therefore, is pro- 
portioned to the offence; and it has 
seldom failed to produce a perfect 
reformation. 

The inspectors, taken from the 
principal gentlemen of the city, are 
twelve in number, of which six are 
chosen every year, and six go out by 
rotation. These meet frequently and 
at stated times; and, to proceed to 
business, seven members are required. 
Two of these gentlemen visit every 
part of the prison every Monday 
morning, to see that all is well con- 
ducted, to punish delinquency, and 
to reward merit. They examine every 
thing with minute attention, and cause 
returns to be Jaid,every month,before 
a select committee, giving a distinct 
account of al] the prisoners, when, 
by whom, and for what crimes they 
are confined. 

Such is the efficacy of this institu- 
tion, that few prisoners have been 
confined the whole term included in 
their sentence, and not more than 
one in twenty has been reconvicted : 
and such has been the powerful in- 
fluence of justice thus tempered by 
mercy and compassion, in softening 
the most obdurate criminals, that, 
during the prevalence of the yellow 
fever, many convicts, at the expira- 
tion of their confinement, . freely cf- 


fered themselves to attend the sick 
even at the hazard of their lives, 

For the credit of this laudable jn. 

stitution it must be added, that the 
community has not been called upon 
to contribute one farthing towards 
the salaries and the maintenance of 
either the convicts or their keepers. 
_ Nay, to such ah extent have ‘the 
industry and active exertions of the 
prisoners been called forth, that many 
of them, on their dismission, have re- 
ceived a considerable overplus, after 
all expenses have been paid, with 
which they have been able to establish 
themselves in the community, and to 
gain an honest livelihood by daily 
abour. ; 

In three quarters of a year, A.D. 
1796, the convicts earned nearly 
2500/. by their various occupations ; 
and cost only, for diet, clothing, phy- 
sick, and every kind of expense, in- 
cluding salaries, 2154/. leaving a ba- 
Jance in their favour of 800/. 

Is it possible to withhold our ad- 
miration from such exertions, pro- 
ductive of so much good to the com- 
munity ? Criminals reclaimed, trans- 
gressions of the law prevented, evil 
propensities restrained, and habits of 
industry supplying the place of rapine, 
prodigality, and vice! 

It is the certainty, not the severity, 
of punishment, which deters the wick- 
ed from offending. Mild and gentle 
correction, therefore, judiciously ap- 
plied, is preferable, supposing it in- 
evitable, to harsh treatment, and san- 
guinary punishment, if the trans- 
gressor can indulge a hope that the 
severity of the law, td which he sub- 
jects himself, will be his protector 
from its vengeance. 

In our island, the punishment of 
death is, by law, inflicted for a multipli- 
city of trivial crimes, which might be 
prevented by wholesome correction. 
We stand accused of not having esta- 
blished a due proportion between the 
punishment and crime. Death, an 
ignominious death, is the penalty, 
without distinction, whether a miser- 
able wretch has been guilty of larceny 
to feed his famished children, or whe- 
ther be has been wantonly guilty of 
the most atrocious crimes. 

Houses of correction present a scale 
of punishments, and enable us to e9ta- 
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blish some proportion between the refused to deliver me of the work to 
nalty and crime. P _. which I prefixed the following Intro- 
Even the most compassionate will duction, I hepe you will avenge the 
not hesitate to prosecute offenders, cause of its unfortunate and irritable 
when he knows that the punishment author, by giving publication to so 
will not only be proportioned to the much as may give the public an idea 
offence, but will be the means of re- of their mighty loss. s 
formation, and restore a useful mem- 
ber to society. Under such a system, 
juries will discharge their daty, and 
not, by recommending to mercy, stand 


I: wizx not dissemble to thee, Kind 
reader, that 1. contemplated the ma- 
nuscript of the following work with 


. thie? no hide satisfaction. It would be in 
inthe gap between the offender and wo to tell then of thi-tneiiionte-egie 
the sword of justice ; Pek es emery hiv: i entertained of its merits; for 
the ee, ear know thou wouldst not believe me. 
en tens hoe ve I could tell thee that 1 had condemned 
: We have here exhibited two in- ‘t to the flames; that it was saved by 
comparable models of houses of cor- the interference of a friend, who was 

P irst a school of industry, Pleased to discern in it beauties which 
oes he Cee enene ere 2 ; Pad escaped the author. But the fact 
in which the ignorant were taught, oS © ees ‘ 

; : is, I have always discerned more beau- 
and the lazy were compelled, to work. ag gin work repeaters egy 
The second an effectual establishment (<5 y any body eise. 
for the reformation of bad morals.— Thou knowest very well it requires 
In both we observe one principle no moderate portion of self-appro- 
a necessity to work, and that necessity bation to engage a man in the arduous 
yh by ho a the animating task of composing a sizeable book, 

’ * a * * 
hope which each individual feels that 4 pe ey a prittg Nayeti be pore 
he shall better his condition in exact pala cong worse, by & c 

rtion to his exertions. “ecg apa 
pr Toate cadiiiiemenen been re- Afler having, as I thought, brought 

San ates . ‘ve my MS. toa state worthy of the pub- 
onarieaggel sages My mg a a I submitted it to a friend 
principles, they would have merite J ©» re "a 

: whose authorship long preceded his 
sean . a, See get ee ee bese Kt Son caltnan = pate 
to. cf, clam someting er rime to ie, with a vay 
tation : ' y of publications, which | believe, how- 


The magistrates of Wiltshire have ever, did not very much enrich his 
resolved to establish, in the centre of bookseller. As he has bad ample 
the county, an institution similar to ©*perience of the public taste, I 
the one I have here described, and thought his advice might be of some 
they have done me the honour toname “S¢ to me. : 
me on the committee for carrying this “‘ I shall leave you the MS.” said I, 
into effect. The foundations are laid, ‘‘ for a- few days, and you will then 
and the buildings are rapidly ad- be able to tell me what chance you 
vancing. think I may have of success.”—** } 

From ill health, I have been hitherto dear fellow,” said he, after glancing 
prevented from attending the mcet- at the first sentence, ‘* 1 can save you 
ings of the committee, and therefore !| this suspense; I tell you, at once, 
take this opportunity of communicat- this will never go.”—** Why,” said I, 
ing my thoughts upon the subject; ‘* how the devil can you tell without 
and J shall be highly flattered should reading? I should thifk you might at 
these hints be considered as meriting Jeast read the first two pages before 
the attention of the public. pronouncing so absolutely.” ‘ J see,” 
said he, ‘* you know very little of the 
I present taste. What a simpleton! 
NTRODUCTION (0 a2 UNPUBLISHED you begin with the beginning: you 
; Wong, tell your story as any common man 
Sir, would tell it: that has been practised 
FESHE accoucheurs of literature, by no writer of spirit for half an age 

4 namely, the bookseliers, having back. No, to; you must make a 
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dash at the very outset : the hair must 
bristle on the reader's head at the very 
first sentence. Let me see, you call 
this book Confessions, why don't you 
begin like the sublime Rousseau— 
‘Let the trumpet of the last judge- 
ment sound when it will, I shall ap- 
pear, with this book in my hand, be- 
fore the sovereign judge.’ Or begin 
with an apostrophe, like his Jearned 
editor, Du Peyron—‘ O thou whose 
ure and sublime soul reposes in the 
osom of supreme goodness——-’ O, 
luckily, I have the Ruins of Volney 
by me. This has been, for many 
years, my study by day and my medi- 
tation by night. At this pure source 
has the present enlightened generation 
drunk, along with the sublime con- 
tempt for superstitious prejudices 
which breathes in every page,a mighty 
energy, which was tormerly thought 
unattainable in this island. See what a 
commencement :—‘ Hail, ye solitary 
ruins, ye sacred tombs, ye mouldering 
and silent wails.’ Who could resist 
such a beginning? You should en- 
deavour to catch a little of this Gallic 
fire. Don’t talk to me of simplicity, 
of common sense; you must be spi- 
rited. Never mind the sense; the 
sense, now-a-days, is of subordinate 
importance : but thunder in the ears 
of your readers from beginning to 
end. Formerly, it was thought very 
well if a man could be occasionally 
eloquent; but you will meet with 
young men, in the present day, who 
will pour you out as fine a piece of 
eloquence on the revolutions of a spit 
as on the revolutions of an empire ; it 
isallone to them. You begin too late: 
youth, I must say, is the most genial 
age for catching this perennial flame. 
For example, I have before me there 
a most thoroughly sublime book, 
newly published, which seems to 
have come from the pen of some 
young man whom the unjust pre- 
judices of society have doomed, very 
much against his will, to a subordi- 
nate sphere in life. Poor fellow, the 
world have taken it into their heads 
to consider a good ruffied shirt as no 
small improvement to a man, and to 
pay very little respect even to heaven- 
bern genius in a thread-bare coat, 
llow keenly he feels it; and, in the 
language of honest indignation, I.can 
suppose he composed the following 
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passage fresh from an insult offered 
to him by some tavern-waiter or great 
man’s porter. (The passage ig de. 
signedly omitted.) Proaaee some« 
thing like that, and you will kindle 
up the eyes of every ancient senti. 
mental virgin in the island.” 

It required all my self-love to bear 
up against this sentence of condem- 
nation. I returned,-with my manv- 
script, quite crest-fallen, and lament. 
ing that I had come into the world 
half a century too late. Alas, said J, 
there is then no universal standard 
of taste, as I foolishly imagined, 
Every age, I see, has a standard for 
itself. T thought that if I escaped’ the 
imputation of stepidity, I had nothing 
to dread trom simplicity. J find, how. 
ever, I have been mistaken. Let no 
man define the elevation which the hu. 
man mind is capable of reaching :— 

In vain our feeble hands attempt to scan 

‘The march of genius and the powers of 

man. 

The perfectability of our species is, 
1 see, unlimited. ‘There is not a 
newspaper writer, how-a-days, who 
would not be ashamed to resemble 
Goldsmith or Hume. With a self. 
complacent smile he would turn over 
the pages of the English historian ; 
he would exclaim, how differently [ 
should have related the abdication of 
James and the death of Stafford. 

There are yet, I see, some excep- 
tions to this universal perfection. — 
There are several authors, alive, who 
would have adorned any former age 
of English literature. I need not here 
insert the name of Edgeworth, every 
reader will have anticipated me: but 
these can only live their day, and it is 
probable they will have no successors. 





Consiperations on the Encuiisx 
GOVERNMENT. 

soem states of Athens, Syracuse, 

and Rome, were in a continual 
fermentation from the fury of the 
adverse factions, except’ when the 
alarm of a common enemy hushed 
them into a temporary calm. The 
whole Florentine history is one con- 
tinued series of violence and pro- 
scription. The horrors of the short- 
lived republic of France are fresh 
in all our minds, and have almost 
brought the name of republic inte 
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disgrace. And the violence of party 
in America, though restrained in a 
ood measure by the Jaborious habits 
of a scattered population, is often on 
the point of producing the most an- 

»y consequences. 

em pa means be devised for 
securing the permanence of liberty, 
by such wholesome resfraints as will 
preserve its essence and spirit while 
they guard it from ‘anarchy and ex- 
cess? Cannot a powerful executive 
be devised, where power, though con- 
tronled hy a popular legislature, may 
sti}} be sufficient to confine the latter 
within due and necessary bounds? 
And, to prevent the rival powers from 
encroaching on each other, cannot 
certain constitutional maxims and 
rules be laid down, so plain and de- 
cided, that each party shal! be desirous 
of preserving them inviolate, while 
neither can have the smallest pretext 
for inifringing them? If such a form 
of Government can exist, it must un- 
doubtedly be the most perfect.as it will 
combine in itself the actvantages of the 
other kinds of government, without 
being accompanied by their defects. 

The practability of contriving a 
government like this, of lasting and 
durable materials, bas been contro 
verted by several writers. Let the 
different powets, say they, that keep 
each other in check, be ever so nicely 
balanced, it is impossible but that 
some one must at fase preponderate, 
and swallow up the rest. The idea 
of such @ balance is as chimerical as 
the balance of power so often at- 
tempted among the European poten- 
tates. Limitations help little or 
nothing, There must be a highest 
power in every state, and the highest 
power wilt not be restricted ; for this 
could only happen through a still 
higher, and, in-such a case, the for- 
mer would cease to be the hichest. 
~The possibility of its abuse must 
therefore remain an unavoidable evil, 
because it has its foundation in an 
incurable defect in human nature. 
The whole power must centre at last 
In the ruler or in the people ; and if re- 
mains only to be considered whether 
t were safer to lodge that power in 
the hands of the one or the many. 

To these arguments and predictions 


the best refutation is the existence of 


sich # government in our own coun- 
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try, for more thar a century. The 
privileges we extorted from out rulers, 
in so many hard struggles, it is but 
natural to think we would be jealous 
to maintain, and certainly they have 
yet been maintained and preserved 
in a wonderoits manner. During all 
this period, we have steered in a haps 
py medium between kingly oppres- 
sion on the one hand, and popular 
violence on the other. Never were 
Jaws administered as our’s have been. 
Nothing human can be perfect; and 
much remains with us to be corrected 
and ameliorated; but certainly no 
country has ever yet exhibited so gra- 
tifying and satisfactory a spectacle td 
the eye of enlightened reason. For 
it is under this constitution and under 
these laws, that we have attained, 
says a late writer, ‘‘a commerce 
which has made us.the admiration, 
the envy fand the hatred of the world; 
inexhaustible mines of industry and 
of art, which eirculate their stores 
from Indus to the Pole, through the 
deserts of Africa and the inhospitable 
regions of the Southern Pacific Ocean ; 
and carry, by a force more resistless 
than all the legions of Rome, the 
British name over empires too power- 
ful, and solitudes too vast, for the 
united strength of all the Czsars of 
Europe to penetrate: and all those 
prodigies of labour and skill by which 
the powers and privileges of the 
species have been augmented in exact 
proportion to the growing riches of 
this nation.” All these have been 
long the subjects of eulogy of nume- 
rous writers, both of our own and of 
other nations. 

How long these distinctions, these 
privileges, shall be ours, is an import- 
ant and awfel consideration. They 
have yet survived, it is true; but are 
no symptoms of decay visible? no 
seminal principles of ees 
dissolution ? Hume and Montesquieu 
have predicted their dissolution, and 
they have pointed out the means by 
which it would be accomplished ; nor 
can it be denied that a considerate 
review of the past gives us but too 
much room for apprehensions for the 
future. The most powerfal check 
of the executive has gradually worn 
away the power of withholding sup- 
plies: since the national debt has in- 
creased to such a magnitude, that 
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perhaps the greatest part of the capital 
of the country is invested in it. To 
withhold these supplies, would be 
realizing the fable of the remaining 
members of the body starving the 
mouth. The immense debt must be 
answered by an immense revenue ; 
and the numerous offices which are 
thus placed at the disposal of the 
crown, (there being hardly an indi- 
vidual who has not, either himself or 
in some of his friends, expectations to 
fill one or the other of them) gives it 
an enormous and unlimited power. 

Few members of the legislature will 
have the courage to oppose the wishes 
of a minister at the expense of being 
deprived of the power ‘of conferring 
benefits and favours on their friends : 
and thas the best propensities of our 
nature are treacherously in arms 
against us. And time, that universal 
destroyer, is gradually destroying our 
representation, while no attempts are 
made to repair its breaches. Many 
boroughs, that were formerly the 
abede of wealth and industry, have 
dwindled down to villages and ham- 
Jets, and have either fallen into the 
hands of government, or become the 
appanage of some lordly estate, and 
equally at the government’s command. 
These must always be represented by 
the creatures of government, and they 
constitute to her a powerful and in- 
creasing phalanx, while no accession 
is made to the sound part of the re- 
presentation, by conferring the elec- 
tive franchise on some -of the many 
cities and boroughs that have lately 
sprung up. 

Princes have been, hitherto, men 
of moderate capacities, and quiet and 
peaceable dispositions, possessing nei- 
ther the talents nor the inclination for 
the execution of ambitious schemes : 
but should a_prince arise of an op- 
posite description, from the specimens 
of the influence of the crown recently 
witnessed, in the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act and in the arbi- 
trary displays of power, we have every 
reason to dread.the issue. The late 
incroachments, it is true, were said to 
be urgent and necessary ; but pretexts 
like these, will never be wanting. 

Our chief consolation is, that the 
progress from liberty to arbitrary 
power must be easy and gradual; for 
such is the illumination, and such is 
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yet the spirit of the age, that, who. 
ever should openly attempt to rob us 
of our immunities and privileges 
would experience a resistance that 
would convince him that the pure 
flame which burned in the bosoms 
of a Hampden and a Sidney was not 
yet a in their children, 
If such is to be the fate of a go. 
vernment, under which the English 
have enjoyed a greater portion of on 
pou than has hitherto fallen to the 
ot ot any other people, a government 
assuredly the best and wisest that 
human ingenuity has yet been able to 
contrive, the prospect to mankind at 
large is gloomy indeed. Still, in the 
very worst point of view, there are 
many circumstances of consolation, Is 
it not a prize, every way worthy ofan 
honourable ambition, to have secured 
the happiness of so many generations 
of men, and invested them with a dig- 
nity, a moral superiority, formerly 
unknown; to have raised and pre- 
served them, so long, a step higher in 
the scale of humanity ; to have shewn 
to the present age and to posterity 
that, as we have attained a perfection 
of which our nature was deemed un- 
susceptible, no line of demarcation 
can bound the improvement of the 
species. Should the laws and privi- 
leges of Englishmen be trodden under 
foot, shonid even their name be ex- 
tinguished among the nations, still 
will a cheering memorial of them be 
preserved in the book of time, and the 
well-earned fame of their actions and 
institutions resound from age to age. 
But the period we have anticipated 
may yet be far off. The inroads on 
liberty may yet be stopped up, and 
the constitution, regenerated, brought 
back to its original principles; new 
barriers may yet be devised to regal 
incroachment without palsying the 
arm of government; and the efforts 
of succeeding ages may be crowned 
with rewards and advantages never 
known to their fathers. 





The ciTerary Lire and TRAVELS of 
Baron Hoxserc. Written ly 


Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsich, in 1743. 
By W. Hamitten Rew. 
| Concluded from p. 22. 
OOKS are still as before my 
principal amusement ; reading, 
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however, does not procure me any 
considerable advantage. Matters 


which 1 wish to impress upon my 
memory, I soon forget, and some- 
times even names which are the most 
familiar. If you ask why] still pursue 
my studies under circumstances so 
discouraging, I must answer with that 
rofessor who continued reading his 
ectures daily at stated times though 
he bad no hearers: being asked why 
he did so, he replied, he did it for the 
sake of God and his office. The in- 
ducements which I have had for 
study, I have formerly acknowledged 
in the following terms :— 


——_——— Causa studendi, 
Ipsis in studiis, ut studeam, studeo, 


My memory is now in that state 
that I retain nothing but history. 
Words and expressions too are often 
somuch wanting, that I think I shall 
by and by forget my own name. On 
this account [ no more think of in- 
creasing my knowledge by reading; 
however, I don’t forget what I have 
learned in my younger days. In the 
sciences in which the faculty of me- 
mory is not so much engaged, J still 
improve; but more in consequence 
of meditation than reading. My 
studies have been directed as much to 
acquire the knowledge of myseif as of 
others, In all my travels, therefore, 
Ihave constantly studied men more 
than books. The frequent request 
of a particular friend of mine to fur- 
nish him with some outlines of my 
opinion of foreigners, I shall now 
endeavour to answer, in order that I 
may not appear ungrateful to a man 
to whom I have been under con- 
siderable obiigations., Among the 
foreigners I here allude to, I have 
been mostly among the French, the 
English, the Italians, the Germans, 
and the Dutch 

I praise the French because they 
até so much inclined to sociality and 
conversation; but I should not like 
them less if they were not quite so 
much disposed this way. For as a 
morose behaviour is apt to provoke 
one, so the reverse is sometimes cal- 
culated to Excite weariness and dis- 
gust. The French being generally of 
4 sanguine temperament, are soon 
excited to anger, and soon allayed. 
They soon form friendly attachments, 

NIVeRSAL Mac. Vou. XV. 
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and ‘soon break them. And as love 
and hatred are never cultivated long, 
by this nation, they neither deserve 
to be loved or hated. ‘The native 
frankness of a F’renchman is generally 
prepossessing in his favour. Their 
openness is often censurable. They 
are both liberal and compassionate, 
and often exhibit virtues truly heroic ; 
but in these cases they are much 
more frequently wrought upon by 
some sudden impression of mind, 
than any constant habit of thinking. 
Many things of this nature pass so 
quick with Frenchmen, that one 
would think they were the effects of 
mere accident. The same may like- 
wise be said of their vices. But {think 
that many wrifers err grassly in im- 
pains that to the French nation at 
arge, which is only applicable to the 
citizens of Paris. ‘The reason of this 
conduct is, that most of these writers 
have only passed their time among 
the Parisians. The common people 
in my country seriously believe that 
all the French are of a swarthy com- 
ylexion, because those who arrive in 
Norway by sea from the south of 
France, are mostly seafaring people, 
whose complexions are tanned by the 
sun and the air. These people, in 
their manners and customs, differ as 
much from the Parisians as possible, 
and laugh at them in concert with the 
inhabitants of the other provinces, or 
the people of other nations. I how- 
ever do not dislike the Parisians alto- 
gether, I only censure those who 
Taugh at them and are equally apes 
themselves. People, there are, who 
travel over sea and land to assume 
manners quite contrary to their nature 
or ability. To make a bungling imita- 
tion of nature, is only to render oneseif 
ridiculous. Te think, now for instance, 
of a silly Dutchman returning home 
from France Jaden with Parisian gal. 
lantry: would not every one laugh 
at an exhibition of this kind? In some 
of my former letters 1 have asserted 
that the French are in the habit ef 
enriching themselves by strangers who 
are fond of carrying their money to 
France. But 1 do not, by any means, 
allude to the natioy at large, nor yet 


to all the inhabitants of the city of 


Paris. I had my eye principally upoa 

those of the suburbs of St. Germain, 

where strangers generally reside. 
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Here the masters of hotels, the mil- 
liners, the masters of languages, and 
others, possess great ability in prevail- 
ing upon young travellers to spend 
their money. But this.is no national 
failing. The French on the contrary, 
generally speaking, are so generous, 
Niberal, open, and unreserved, that 
they are more frequently deceived by 
others than practice deception them- 
selves, I believe that even the 
keepers of hotels, in St. Germains, 
sometimes suffer for their credulity. 
igners, ] know, have made 
invisible, after spending 
al! and more than they had. Some 
have the viriue to promise payment 
when they retorn, but this is a thing 
that seldom or never happens. 

The advantages upon which the 
French plume themselves the most, 
as possessing them in a greater degree 
than any other nation, are their agree- 
able manners, their polite and delicate 
Janguege, and their social qualifica- 
tions. But when speaking of nations 
it is not sufficient to describe virtues 
and vices. A vice in one place, is 
sometimes a virtue in another, What 
is handsome in one’s conduct in one 
place, appears to be a mere juggle 
elsewhere. What by a Frenchman 
might be deemed a liberal meal, the 
Spaniard would condemn as down- 
right licentiousness. A serious man 
in Spain would in France pass for 
one who is absolutely melancholy. 
A person whom we in the north 
would look upon as a miserable 
housekeeper, the Italians would 
reckon avery prudent manager; and, 
instead of condemning, would praise 
him for his virtues. A person who 
to a German would seem to be a 
liberal man, a Dutchman would con- 
demn as a rank spendtbrift. What 
an Englishman would call firmness, 
4nother person would deem down- 
right. obstinacy. Thus virtues and 
vices change their,names, and receive 
others accord'ng to the nature and 
genius of different nations. Those 
virtues, therefore, upon which the 
French plume themselves so much, 
with very great propriety might be 
called, not French virdues, but French 
embellishments. For if they wgre 
solid and substantial virtues, wotid 
they not appear so to other nations? 
And yet the French may, with great 


[Feervany 


justice, appeal to other nations as 
being. their teachers ; - because the 
youth of all Europe continually resort 
to Paris in great numbers to learn 
French manners. However, as most 
young men delight more in trifles 
than in solid acquirements, the French 
ought not to lay too much stress upon 
the learning which strangers acquire 
at Paris. For my own part, much as 
I love candour, and a social, cheerful 
behaviour, I have not unfrequently 
felt the inconvenience of too much 
indulgence this way. And J have 
met with many among the French 
themselves who have a dislike to the 
gallantry of their countrymen, and are 
more disposed to prefer the manners 
ot others. ‘The French officers in the 
seh and land service, when in other 
counties, seem to differ yery nuch 
from their countrymen who have 
never stirred a foot from home, and 
may be distinguished for their reserve, 
honourable and serious deportment, 
3ut those Frenchmen who have no 
intercourse with their so called rude 
and unpolished neighbours, especially 
the young men, commonly called 
Petits Maitres, are quite intolerable; 
and I have even trembled when I 
have scen some of these even at a 
distance. According to my opinion 
the French act wisely when they send 
their young men abroad, and other 
nations would be more prudent if 
they were to keep theirs at home. | 
have seen some young men return 
trom France into my country, who 
seemed perfect abortions to whatthey 
were before. In spite of nature, they 
wished to appear Frenchmen. | know 
of nothing so monstrous as when a 
man appears unlike himself; but the 
uniformity I wish to see, can never 
be effected by assuming another per- 
son’s manners and renouncing hisown. 
Here I speak only of French manners 
or embellishments, Manteres Fran- 
coises; for with respect to studies, 
Paris is the genuine seat of polite 
literature; there is no place wherea 
man can acquire more in a short time 
than here, and where taste can p0s- 
sibly be more refined. I.confess lam 
indebted for all my knowledge to 
French authors. From the reading 
of French authors also 1 have forme 
my taste in writing. Freeas theman- 
ners of this nation may be reckoned, 
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their writings are chaste beyond com- m ste 
id it almost seems that if to these he adds presence of mind. 


when a Frenchman writes, he either A man of prudence wili often foresee 


much more admiration and esteem, 
parison 5 and 


changes his natural turn, or lays it a calamity in the natural course of 
aside. : things; but to avert an unforeseen 
The study of eloquence, poetry, event with fortitude and facility, and 
and history, is much promoted in turn the current of fortune in a mo- 
Paris. , But in letters and in pubiic ment, Is a qualification, generally 
speeches the French always prefer speaking, beyond the power of man. 
the importance of the tnatter, to any In other respects, if the impetuosity 
enibellishment whatever. The French of the French was tempered with the 
language is not naturally calculated deliberation of the Spanish character, 
to covey ambiguous meanings. Itis they would both be much iniproved. 
because the French language is so A Frenchman can very ill brook de- 
chaste and pure, that they canaot lay; for what he wishes for he must 
equal the English or the lialians in have directly Hence arises an adage, 
heroic poetry, which requires strength signifying, ‘ That if you wish to ex- 
and pathos. But in history they tort the truth trom a Frenchman, no 
excel all other nations. The writings plagues will effect it; but if he wants 
of the French are uncommonly me- a horse to go a quick pace, give him 
ritorious, and if the nation ‘enjoyed one that will scarcely go at all, and 
the same civil liberty as the English, then you may bear all you may de- 
they would excel all other nations. sire of him.” ‘lhe French are further 
France has certainly produced very so much inclined to conversation and 
great philosophers; bat as it is im- sccial intercourse, that they deem 
possible for them to dwell long upon persons who love sojitude as only a 
a subject, they seldom penetrate to demi kind of men, and stile them, in 
the source. From hence the proverb derision, philosophers or night-owls. 
Las originated, which says, ‘* Thatif A Frenchman is therefore almost 
a Frenchinan thought of a thing always a courtier, notwithstanding all 
somewhat more, and an Englishman the dangers connected with that kind 
somewhat less, each of then would of life... Tobe banished from this is, 
be in every respect more complete among them, reckoned a sensible 
than they are.” disgrace, and afterwards to live in 
A gnickness of conception, an obscurity, is looked upon as a kind 
what is called presence of mind on all ot perpetual imprisonment. 
occasions, is that distinction in which [ wil] now proceed to speak of the 
the French exceed in beyond all Dutch: to them nature has not been 
others. A Frenchman soon conceives favourable. They live, as it were, in 
a thing, and executes it with equal a marsh, aod a vast number of men 
facility and dispatch. Ife is therefore are maintained upon a very small spot 
excellent in any business where delay of ground. But as it can scarcely be 
is uot to be admitted. Presence of said that nature gave them the coun- 
mind, in unforeseen circumstances and try they inhabit, a poet has humour- 
events, when tine does not admit of ously remarked, 
jntaton iso ineeulabe bene. Tnem ficere Di tua Uilora Dele 
= 5. 
more advantage than this rare qua- And besides this little spot of ground, 
lification, because many events may not sufficient to maintain the hun- 
then occur when a resolution must dredth part of its inhabitants, produces 
be formed and acted upon, without little more than hay and straw. Also 
the delay of a moment. in the gifts of the mind, nature has 
The French undoubtedly possess not been. over-liberal, for neither in 
presence of mind in a superior degree wit or judgment are the Hollanders 
to other nations; and chis'is the rea- equal to the English or French: and 
son why France can produce more yet, amidst all this general poverty and 
great generals than all Europe besides. é unprodactive soil, Holland de- 
And though foresight and a ready séfves to be reckoned the richest, 
discernment, are valuable qualities in and the most prudent, republic we 
a general; he will certainly obtain know of ; for what nature has denied, 
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has been amply overpaid them by 
their own art and and industry. Every 
country has something to boast of; 
Holiand has nothing to shew, and 
yet possesses every thing. Other na- 
tions run as it were, while the Hol- 
landers only creep, and yet reach 
the goal as soon as their neighbours 
in every thing which is really useful, 
If the Hollanders do not invent 
any thing, they sometimes execute 
the copy better than the original. 
They generally improve upon others, 
so that it may be justly said of them, 
Omnio conando dociiis solertia vineit. 

The morasses in which they live, 
they have converted into an earthly 
paradise, decorated with noble edi- 
fices, and opulent cities. I know not 
which way a man can turn his eyes in 
Holland, without being struck with 
astonishment. Some years ago, when 
the dikes were known to have been 
much damaged, I was really concerned 
for the country. I had my fears lest 
the ornament of Europe should be 
consumed by the devouring ocean. If 
ever the Hollanders should be checked 
in their native industry, their republic 
will not long exist: we may justly 
say of the Hollanders, 


Parcum genus est, patiensgue laborum, 
2uaesitique tenax, ct quod quesita re- 
servat, 

For as in the very foundation of their 
republic, they were obliged to be in- 
dustrious, this habit has Jong since 
become a second nature. As to their 
governmentas a republic,the common 
people there are in a great error if 
they imagine they have the least share 
in it; from this they are quite shut 
out; the helm of the state is always 
in the hands of a few families, 
Some people have compared the Hol- 
Janders to frogs, because they live 
both by Jand and water; and I must 
confess that their almost geveral con- 
nection with maritime affairs gives 
them the rude and unpolished man- 
ners of that boisterous element. How 
much every man is there his own 
servant, may be in some measure in- 
ferred from the circumstance of two 
Dutch Ambassadors, who, having 

rived at Lubeck in 1663, to be pre- 
sent at a Congress there, were so sur- 
prised by an unexpected yisit from 


(Fesnvary 


another accredited agent, that they 
could not then admit him, offering ag 
their apology, “ that the apartments 
they: occupied were ‘in such a state 

that they must be excused til] they 
had cleaned every thing and put the 
place in order.” 

Of the Germans it may also be 
said, that they are a nation judiciously 
holding a medium among others, The 
ends they propose to themselves they 
steadily pursue. Their virtues are 
seldom heroical; they are brave but 
they do not run to meet death open 
arined as the English do. While the 
Dutch toil to get rich, the German is 
content with a sufficiency which he 
knows how to enjoy. As for the 
government of Germany, it is neither 
a monarchy nor an aristocracy. The 
Germans call their empire the Roman 
empire, though it has nothing com. 
mon to Rome about it. ‘There js 
scarcely any place in the world where 
there are so many great names with. 
out property, and so many titles with. 
out inheritance as in Germany. As 
for German literature, though I can. 
not -censure it, I must say it is dis 
agreeable to most other nations. 

As Italy is composed of several 
nations, their manners and morals 
differ in proportion. All must agree 
that the ftalians have degenerated 
from their forefathers. These were 
brave and intrepid; their sons are 
timid and effeminate. The Romans 
ruled all nations ; the Italians are ser- 
vants to all. The Romans ruled al 
men, the Italians rule only their 
wives. In superstition only both 
agree; the legends of modern Italy 
well pair with the miracles recorded 
by Tnus Livins. Wit and genits, 
however, cannot be denied to the 
modern IJtalians, though in_ history, 
morals, or philosophy they produce 
nothing of eminence. However, the 
failings of this nation are more owing 
to the circumstances of the times than 
to the genius.of the people, or any 
other cause, Were it possible for the 
ancient times to be renewed, the orl 
ginal noble qualities of the Italians, 
which are dormant at present, would 
again be called into action, and flourish 
as before. 

With the Spaniards I have had very 
little intercourse;- and as I will not 
here repeat what others have said be- 
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fore me, I shall only add, that the be of no disservice to you. A man 
few Spaniards I have met with, have must spy here indeed to very little 
been by no means disagreeable to me. purpose, if he do not daily observe 
They seem to be very honourable, enough to make him both laugh and 
rave med; and asleat and drink weep,—laugh at the absurdities of 
very little myself, I could not be dis- one half of the world, and weep for 
pleased witha nation that lives almost the sufferings of the other. 
noon the air. ‘The slow proceedings Nothing is more remarkable here 
and everlasting deliberations ot some than the comparative insignificance 
people, put me 1n mind of Martial’s cf those who are engaged in the pur- 
Barber :— — - ——— 4 certainly do not 
Eutrapelas Tonsor dum circuit ora Lu- weuaan pe th of aan, Oe have the 
pares, aw ,+ good fortune to roll in their carriages 
Expinguitque genus, altera barbs sweet, and drink their claret and Madeira’ 
N.B.—The character of the Eng- while those to whom they owe that 
Jish, which might have been found good fortune are frequently in want 
here connected with those of the of a dinner. This was always the 
French, Dutch, Italian, &c. appears case, and always will be the case. 
in page 201 of our Magazine for Qne or two successful publications 
September, 1809. _ enriches the bookseller, while the ut- 
P.S.—The © author coneludes his most exertions of a whole life of ge- 
a which are | bia in “ nius, will almost always leave the un- 
orm of letters to alriend, in words fo, ate < as 5 me 
; the fellowing purport :—‘* { now py sore caneee. itis 
fatter myself that I have fulfilled One might be inclined to think, that 
yopr demand, go {have given you literature, like every other pursuit, 
asketch of my life, morals, and oc- would gain by being exclusively fol- 
cupations, my failings as well as my Jowed, It is natural to expect, that 
good qualities; these, [ hope, I have he who employs his whole time on 
described with my usual cand ar. If what only occupies part of the time 
Ihaye been too diffuse, you will for- of another, will both be enabled to do 
give the garrulity of an oldman. I more, and to do it with greater dex- 
know you will find matter both for terity§ And yet we learn from exe 
praise and censure. It is time, there- perience that this is by no means the 
fore, that I should prepare to take my case: the foremost parts in literature 
ao Sper the few days have been perhaps most frequently 
which J have remaining, to the best fijled by men who were not authors 
of my advantage. Phat . have need by profession, and who relied for their 
of $08 yor eg? gem. age the chief subsistence on other occupa- 
you Know that the powers OF (Re tions. . 
body, as well as those of the miwd, How are we to account for this 
must be replenished like a lamp, singular circumstance, that the de- 
otherwise the flame of life cannot be Jesfanii in literature obtain a supe- 
maintained.” riority over the regular professors ? 
There are numbers of men in this 
On Lirerature as a Proression. metropolis, possessed of both learning 
and talents, who yet produce nothing 
NRHE followine a _ worthy of their character. Alas! 
| ; “ay ee ee they must provide for the necessities 
eared ib é or x , 2 4 os , ; ie 
publishing at ieench but that, yd a passing day. om pene pints 
perhaps, wiil be no-objection to your nets ey fo a hi  snlen 
republishing it obscure employment, which might 
_—— be applied to higher purposes. Look 
I presume an occasional commiunica- to the lives of Johnson and Gold- 
cation from a brother Spy, in this smith, and see them wasting their 
great metropolis, (in which, though ipvaluable talents in the most perish- 
your countrymen be second sighted, #ble labour. The poor author has 
many things take place, that can very seldom a choice of the subject 
hardly. be seen from Edinburgh,) may in which he is to beengaged. What- 
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ever his talents may best fit him for A man with a heavy heart is not the 
is altogether out of the question ; he most likely to abound with the sallies 
must work at the nod of the men on of wit or the play of fancy ; nor can 
whom he is dependent for his daily he, while anxious for a dinner, or a 
bread; and the advantages which lodging over his head, sit down to hig 


+ 


these men take of necessitous genius, labour with an easy and unembar. 
will not allow the employment of that rassed mind. 
time which is necessary to the pro- — ‘There is something in independ. 
duction ot capital works. We are dence of mind in a Writer, for which 
not to wonder at the number of ephe- nothing can compensate. When a 
meral productions, with which the man ceases to write what he thinks 
metropolis perpetually abounds, and and who can write as he thinks, who 
of which none are more heartily must always write what his employer 
ashamed than their unfortunate au- requires of bim, he will soon cease to 
thors. This short sighted policy, write well. The glowing language 
however, defeats itself; and we see of truth can seldom effectually be 
that all the arts of quackery and de- stimulated. He who is not obliged 
lusion are frequently put ia practice to write for his dinner, will rarely sit 
to no purpose. A more liberal line down to write when he is not con- 
of conduct would really, in the end, vinced of the iniportance of his sub. 
ang for the employers’ interest: ject; but how can such a persuasion 
ut from the time ot Tonson down- animate him who is obliged to write 
wards, how seldom has liberality been at all times, and on all subjetts, 
laid to the charge of a bookseller. Rousseau used to say, that the very 
It is vain, however, to be querilous idea of his being obliged to write, 
about that for which there is ne ap- would have deprived his writings of 
parent remedy. So long as authors every thing which conferred a value 
continue to be poor and necessitous, on them: and he chose to copy music, 
and booksellers to bewich, ignorant, rather than compose for bread. If 
and illiberal, which is nearly the same all Rousseau’s notions had been as 
thing as saying, for ever, the present Wise as this, it would have been better 
systein will no doubt be. invariably for himself, and better perhaps at this 
followed. Many plans have indeed day for Europe. 








been suggested for taking the trade I'here is a danger too of losing a re- 
out of the hands of the booksellers, lish for literature, when it becomes 


and appropriating the whole profits our. means of’ subsistence. Not that 
of publication exclusively to authors; @ man should give away gratuitously 
and one such plan, under very high what has occupied his time and la- 
patronage, bas been partly attempted bour, and what is deserving of the 
to be carried into execution; but public favour. ‘The profit ultimately 
these plans, however much they may to eccrue from the undertaking, may 
prove the goodness of heart of those weil be allowed to animate the efforts 
who conceived them, must, alas! be of the most disinterested writer, as it 
ranked among the innocent delusions undoubtedly is an object which even 
which have at all times occupied the the most heroic authors seldom lose 
minds of men more versant with the sight of. But le: there be no para- 
world as it perhaps ought to be, than mount necessity to write for profit, 
with the world as it really is. whether disposed or indisposed to it. 
What can be a more mortifying In such a case, it cannot fai] but that 
spectacle, than to see a man of talents irksome ideas will be naturally asso- 
cringing for employment at the levee ciated with the employment ; and we 
of these literary sovereigns ? The airs cannot write without communicating 
of consequence, and the purse-proud more or less of the prevailing state of 
insolence, which they seldom fai] to our mind to our works. W hatever 
display on such an occasion, would we do well, where mind is concerned, 
excite our ridicule, if they did not we must do with the glow of affection. 
almost excite our indignation. A mechanic may go his unvarying 
A repetition of these mortifying round from day to day with uniform 
scenes must in the end have the most success, if he merely possess physical 
baneful effect on au author's talents, ability: but no man can obtain aK. 
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uavarying command over the opera- but arelaxation. Franklin was obliged 
tions of mind. Dr. Johnson used to to observe as much secrecy when he 
laugh at men who pretended to be looked into a book, as if he had been 
fitter for composition at ove time than plotting treason against the state. — 
another, or that at different times Young men who are dazzled with 
they could succeed better in different the idea of running a career, which 
kinds of composition ; but we see how so many great men, our Johnsons, 
much his own practice gave the lie to our Drydens, and our Goldsmiths, 
his theory. His Rassedas, written to have run with glory before them, 
pay the expense of his wife’s funeral, would do well to reflect before they 
inspires a melancholy which almost are irretrievably engaged in it. Let 
sickens us with existence. Could he them consider that the most brilliant 
have then written any thing which abilities are scarcely able to procure 
would have inspired other ideas ?—If more than a mere subsistence; and 
in such a state of mind he had at- that their lives will be soured by the 
tempted to be merry, it would have purse-proud insolence of a set of 
been what he himself says of Militon’s men, whom they despise in their 
—a melancholy mirth. hearts, but to whom they must pay 
Hence we may account for the outward deference. Literary fame, 
laziness which is generally laid to the if faine be the object, may be acquired 
charge of authors. We know the without leading a purely literary life ; 
reluctance with which Johnson, and and if money be the object, almost 
many others always applied to literary every pursuit is to be preferred te 
labour, a reluctance which nothing literature. Iam, &c. 
but necessity could overcome. What 
a contrast with the indefatigable wit 
of Ferney, whom good fortune made 


early independent, and who carried Tur Secret CHAMBER; or, THE 


METROPOLITANUS. 


on his incessant, but voluntary labours 
throughout a long life, of which, as 
he himself says, he never passed a 
single day free from the attacks of 
disease. 

There is a foolish, but too common 


Nogie Peasant. An original 
Drama, in Taree Acts. 


[ Continued from p.X7.) 
ACT HI. Scene |.— Morning. 
Outside the Castle. 


prejudice in the world, which con- : 
tributes very much to the multiplica- Ex‘er Lorp RayMonnD, ia d sguive. 
tion of authors by profession When WAIL! ye venerable towers, and 
it is known that a man amuses his f moss crowned turrets! thy 
leisure with literature, heis frequently gioomy presence suits well the colour 
at once set down as incapable of giv- of my ‘soul. { Surve vs tne Castle; ana 
ing attention to his profession ; with- starts as his eyes glance upon the East 
out reflecting, that almost every ove wing J Hah! ob guilt, guilt, thy 
has hours which be may as well fill blood-stained form rises to my sight! 
up with literature as ermploy in dis- the cries of murder again strike upon 
sipation,—one or other is necessary; my ear! I see the blood gush!—[— 
but it will be found that dissipation pshaw—am 1 woman grown? Can I 
unfits the mind much more for busi- not, afier twenty long, long, vears 
ness then literature does.. How many have passed, encounter een the bare 
examples are there in the world of wallsofthisantiquestructure?—I must, 
men of the most active lives ranking —I must summon all the hardihood of 
high in letters. The most voluminous, virtue to .my aid, or I shall defeat my 
and perhaps the best writer of anti- purpose. This disguise will surely’ 
quity, the great Cicero, was more hide me from the knowledge of the 
engaged in business than any of his Baron! alas! be will not view the 
countrymen. By this foolish pre- man whose last embrace he so cor- 
judice it frequently heppens that a dially returned so long ago! for | am 
man is forsaken by his employers, sadlv changed! nor peace by day nor 
and is compelled to have recourse as night have 1!—Fiends howl! around 
a means of subsistence, to that which my bed and tear me to their grasp—I 
he never intended to be any thing start and scream !—sweats, cold as 
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winter's snow, hang upon my brow: enough, enough, as I before told the 
and—but soft! Guiscard approaches! we must see yon building destroyed! 
Guiscard. What cause so powerfyl. 
mv Lord, that can make you wish 
Say my friend! have you seen any that? 
one yet ! Lord R. Ha! darest thou wring the 

Guiscard. Not one my Lord! I secret from me? am I to be tortured 
believe they are hardly stirring yet, to be stung to madness, to please thy 
for by the rood [ knocked a full hour ill timed curiesity? who, or what 
at the postern, but could gain no ad- gave thee privilege to fathom my 
mittance. ‘An I were master of this deeds? 
castle, methinks I would bestir me Guéscard. My Lord! I but presume 
sooner; I hate your I:zy feather-bed upon your premise. I would not 
knaves, who hug their pillows after otherwise have ventured to importune 
sun-rise. you. 

Lord R. Remember vou have your — Lord R. Nor shall you now! Suffice 
cue. You must say we are poor tra- it that my wld be known: the cause 
vellers, who claim a short sojourn thereof is bere (pointing to his breast) 
within. buried in the fetters of eternal silence! 

Guiscard. Aye, aye, I'll come as Yet stop—perchance ‘twill rouze your 
glibly o'er them, as tho’ the devil mind to all that energy which [| re. 
stood at my elbow. But, good my quire—yes—it must be 
Lord, you told me ere you left Nor- hither Guiscard— 
thumberland, that when we arrived | Guiscard. My Lord I am a man, 
here, I shouid know the purport of Trust me, i would not basely do that, 
this strange and sudden journey. May which becomes not one bearing that 
I beg to claim your promise ? name! ‘ 

Lord R. 1 will perform its Know Lord R. Ha! doyou shrink; would 
then, that for reasons, too dreadful you meanly quit the bold emprise, 
even to tell, I wish to see yon turret and, sneaking home, relate what won- 
levelled with the ground ! ders you've performed? Guiscard, I 

Guiscard, You confound me! have trusted you—have opened to 

Lord R. Aye, a heap of smoaking you my bosom—from amid all 1 knew, 
ashes! a pile of dust! that all and have chosen you to be my partner in 
every part which it contains may sink this dread attempt.—if then you would 
for ever to the deepest shades of hell! now trethle and— 

—Harkee Guiscard! There isa mys- Guiscard. Indeed my Lord you 
tery hangs o’er you tower, the which, wrong me. [ meant not to utter the 
were it known to you, would so appal language of a coward! No, give me 
thy sense, that every feciing would be but the clue, and | will succeed, or 
harrowed up, and thy whole soul un-. perish in the attempt! 

manned with horror! Fate withhercir- Lord R. Why that is well; and Ido 
cling demons hang o’er it in murky cry you mercy, that | did suspect thy 
gloom! From every casement fear allegiance. Come, we'll to the gate 
breathes his terrific influence and. once more, and see ifit be possible to 
warns the weary traveller not to rest wake tiese sleepers. 

beneath its shade! Oh, Guiscard! IT = Gaiseard. Vil ring a heavy peal in 
could—but no matter—'tis very well— their cars, 1 warrant ye, an’ they do 
I know you're honest and will not be- not come quickly. F 
tray me—vet—Damnation! Why dol Lord R. On your life, do not by 
tremble thus ! any word or action, give suspicion 

Guiscard. My Lord! My Lord! 1 of what or whence we are! Adhere 
never saw thee thus before! Pardon to what we have already concerted. 
me if my iil timed curiosity has Guiscard. Fear not my Lord. 
awakened in your mind a painful re- Lord R. Come then. ( Excunt, 
+ pec : will not further urge Scene Il. 
the question : 

Lord R. No, no, no, ‘tis those damn- Exter Baron and ADELAIDE. 
ing towers which agonize my soul, and = Baron. You confound me! : 
rouse my mind to madness! But Adelaide. Indeed my father, thus it 
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was :—Gorbuc with more than brutal 
rage, rushed on the unprepared 
Edward, seeking to quench his ven- 
weance in his generous blood, but 
with prompt activity, he drew his 
sword and waged the equal combat. 

Baron. Aud did Albert too assist 
the infuriated Gorbuc ? : 

Adelaide. 1 know not. For when I 
saw them thus engaged, my feclings 
rose too high, and my strength and 
memory failed me, while my brother 
received me lifeless in his arms, 
and bore me from the spot. Of 
what afterwards occurred I am igno- 
rant; except, that now, as I passed 
from my chamber hither, I met old 
Joseph, who told me, witha fearful 
voice, that Gorbuc was dangerously 
wounded. 

Baron. Ha, Gorbuc wounded! By 
whom ? 

Adelaide. By Edward. 

Baron. Uis life shall be the for‘eit 
then! Insolent and audacious boy, 
that darest to lift his arm against the 
person of my kinsman ! a 

Adelaide. Oh, my father! mitigate 
thy rage! Banish from thy mind in- 
temperate passion, and judge before 
you condemn. 

* Baron. Indeed! and am I to be 
tutored by thee? Hence! away! and 
know me better. 

Adelaide. Oh! let thy daughter 
plead the cause of innocence! There 
is no rapture which the human heart 
can feel half so exquisite, as that 
which ffows from the exercise of 
virtue; and virtue is then in her own 
peculiar sphere, when boldly stepping 
forward in defence of the oppressed ! 
My Lord! Edward, when he abashed 
the vindictive Gorbuc’s malice, as- 
serted only the first great law of nature, 
imprinted on the human heart—self 
defence! He would have scorned to 
rush meanly from a lurking place, on 
an unexpectant man; and he did 
scorn to bow the head of infamy 
beneath the uplifted arm of aggres- 
sion! Who is there my Lord that 
shall condemn him ? 

Baron. Enthusiastic girl! whence, I 
pray thee, is this peculiar interest for 
the peasant slave ? - 

Adelaide. He is no peasant! But 
were he even the low born youth you 
think him, how does that affect him? 
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Oh! my father! can birth give lustre 
to the brow of vicee Cana long race 
of spotless ancestry ennoble with real 
glory, the man who acts ignobly? 
True honour consists in virtue! and 
he alone is great, who has learnt to 
act virtuously! Edward is innocent. 

Baron. i scarcely know whether to 
trust the evidence of my senses! art 
thou, the geutle; meek, and unoffend- 
ing girl, whom I have been used to 
call my daughter? This strange en- 
thusiasm, this frantic violence but 
ill suits with the calm dignity which 
heretofore marked thy conduct. How 
am [| to explain all this > 

Adelaide. | am now contending for 
the rights of the, intured! The 
breast which does uot glow with unu- 
sual ardour in such a cause, is devoid 
of genuine feeling! Edward is inno- 
cent. 

Baron. Of that [ must have stron- 
ger proof than thy assertion. I am 
not given to be biassed by words; and 
more especially when an unworthy 
passion sways the speaker. 

Adelaide. Alas! it was not always 
thus! 

Baron. No. But you have thrown 
down the barrier, and causelessly ad- 
vanced beyond thy proper sphere. If 
you know not the respect which is due 
to a father, [ feel the authority which 
should be exercised to a disobedient 
child. 

Adelaide. Have I then merited that 
harsh expression! oh! be calm! and 
you will instantly confess, that Ade- 
laide is incapable of disobedience to 
her father. 

Baron. By what name then, wilt 
thou call opposition to my mandate? 

Adelaide. When that opposition 
steps between the oppressor and the 
oppressed, I will call it—Justice ! 

Baron. Heedless girl! This is mere 
enthusiasm. Go to your chamber, 
and cool the fever of your mind.— 
tetire. 

Adelaide. Be it so. I saw you 
rushing headlong into error, and 
about to sacrifice on the altar of 
infamy and revenge, the sacred blood 
of Innocence and Courage! With 
firmness I stepped forward to stop thee 
in thy mad career, and lead thee bac 
to reason! Have | then erred! 

Beron, Is this the base requital 
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which make me, for all the 
anxious care, the fond solicitude with 
which I have led thee thro’ the dan- 
gerous paths of infancy and youth? 
Wilt thou now break my heart with 
thy unkindness, and draw ddvn upon 
thy head the inveterate curse of a dis- 
tracted parent? 

Adelaide. Oh my father, you have 
at once subdued me. Lo! on my 
knecs, | implore thy pardon for myself 
—and—Edward ! 

Baron, Away, away, ungrateful 
girl! I will fot again cherish in my 
bosom, the viper,which has stung me 
once ! 

Adelaide. My Lerd! my Lord! 
turn not from me thus! let my tears, 
for they are indeed drops of anguish, 
tho’ not of repentance, fall upon thy 
heart and melt it to forgiveness! the 
stern severity of justice satisfied, let 
the mild impulse of compsssion now 
lead thee to forgive me! oh! do, do, 
but forgive me! 

Baron. Away I say ! , and 
do not thus presuuie to despise my 
commands! away ! 

Adelaide. Promise me toen, oh my 
father! that with regard to Edward, 
thou wilt at least suspend thy judg- 
ment till thou hast heard all. 

Baron. That \ will readily | 

Adelaide. Then I will dey art | for 
T'm sure my father hes a lreait too 
noble to act unjus tly, in the hour of 
deliberate calniness ! { Exit. 

Baron. Romantic! eee te girl! 
she knows not what she says! Isee the 
ling has taught her how to luve! 

Enter 
My Lord ty 
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( Viewing Lord Raymond, who sty. 

liously avoids his looks.) He des in. 
deed appear superior to his dress; 
but there isa sullen melancholy in 
his countenance which seems to for. 
bid enquiry, 

Guiscard. Humbly we entreat per. 
mission to enjoy repose beneath your 
hospitable roof, until to-morrow's sun 
do rise; when, we will again depart 
on our painful journey. 

Baron. Painful! may 
ask why it is so? 

Giudseard. There is a generous con. 
fidence in thy looks, which breeds a 
kindred confidence in me. This man 
Sir, the companion of my way, has- 
tens with fearful step to atienda dying 
brother's bed, whose days are shor- 
tened by domestic grief, of which, un- 
consciously, he hag been the cause. 

Baron. Private grief is sacred; [ 
forbear further enquiry. 

Guiscard, But now repentance, even 
for invéluntary crime, burns withia 
him, and anxious to relieve his bro- 
ther’s heart, be has thus, on foot, tra- 
versed the dreary distance from Nor- 
thumberland hither— 

Baron. From Northumberland said 
you! perhaps then, you can satisfy 
ine respecting a valued kinsman of 
mine, who many years since took up 
his residence there. 

Lord R. (aside.) Damnation! lam 
betrayed ! 

Guiscard. You may command, my 
Lord, whate’er [ know. 

Lord R. (aside,) Mell seize thee 
for’t i 

Boron. Iam indeed, most anxious 
to learn something of him! Lord Ray- 
mond— 

Lord R. fassuming a grave and 
stern voice.) Wave that my Lord! 

Baron. What means this! - 

Guiscard{Sir, he has had some time 
since, an unpleasant adventure with 
the said Lord, (whom well I know, 
and can assure “you of his health), 
since which he cannot brook a the 

nention of his name. 

Baron. Well 1 am content. But 
come, let me seek to make you happy 
while beneath my shelter. We are 
to have a grand discovery to day, at 
which, by your leave, you shall be 
present. 

Guiscard. We shall be proud to 
attend your Lordship. 
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Baron. (Jocularly.) Oh! ‘tis 
nothing of importance. Doubtless 
you bave heard, ere now, from some 
of my tenantry or servants, that this 
castle is haunted. 

Guiseard. No indeed, 

Baron. Yes, such has been the re- 

ort and general belief, ever since my 

kinsman, (Lord Raymond,) quitted 
this mansion. The east range of 
apartments have been shut up during 
twenty years, at his particular request; 
and there it is said the ghost keeps 
his court,,and plays his revels. Last 
night, however, a young man named 
Edward, one of my retainers, ven- 
tured to sleep there, and he is this 
morning to give an account of what 
befel him during the night; so that 
the truth may at once be ascertained ; 
vroundiess prej undices destroyed 7 and 
i, quietly put in Possession ot my 
rooms. (Lord Raymond is ia the 
greatest agitation during tie whole 
of this svecch.) 
* Guiscard, Why my Lord, itis hardly 
fair, that one gentleman, and sucha 
solitary one too, should have such ano 
extensive suite of apartments for his 
own nse. 

Baron. 1 shall probably have the 
Jower rooms *pulled down and rebuilt, 
and thus remove every posstuility of 
such prejudices being again revived. 

Lord R. (In the greatest agitalion.) 
The curse of Heli light on you! 

Barun. Ha! 

Guiscard. My Lord, heed him not. 
His intellects are scarcely sane, so 
sorely does this affair of his oppress 
him. I have often known him start 
out thus even in his sleep, aud 
words, which alas! have no ideas in 
his miud. 

aren. If so, I truly 
Come, this way. 

Lord R. fia Guiscard.) Remember! 

Guiscard. 1 do. ( Exeunt. 

Scene II. 
A Room. 
Enter EDWARD musing. 

Oh! darkly covered guilt! by what 
tnlooked for means has heaven re- 
vealed thee! stand forth thou man of 
blood! and meet thy due reward ; for 
now concealment is in vain, and bland 
hypocrisy must drop her specieus 
mask! oh thou eternal Being! who 
kpowest that which man, weak-sighted 


utter 


pity him. 
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man, can never fathom but for thee! 
who dost launch thy lightnings against 
the guilty head, and sinite, with infant 
weakness, the stubborn heart .which 
bows not to ought created; assist me 
now, and let conviction so flash upon 
the minds of those my hearers, that 
this which [ have to recount, may 
meet due credence! yes—I have such 
documents—such damning evidence 
as nothing can withstamd! (Enter 
Joseph.) Oh thou faithful servant 
your predictions are fulfilled! Those 
chambers have been witness to scenes 
of blood! murder has there reared 
her horrid standard, and the assassin’s 
knife, drenched with human gore, has 
now become the evidence of guilt! 

Joseph. Is it possible! Then Lam 
indeed rewarded! 

Edward. Ob! what deep laid 
schemes of villainy will this day be 
brought forward !—But good Joseph} 
IL do remember something which you 
told me of my reputed father! how 
is it. Has any thing further occurred, 
by which | can support claims that 
now appear almost chimerical ? 

Joseph. | have, seen and conversed 
with Witlock; and have contrived to 
draw trom him, a confession that will 
astonish you. 

Sdward. Ha! what is it! speak! 

Joseph. But first he did” commis- 
sion me, to implore your pardon, 
for all the harsh treatment, unkind 
words, ill-natured rebukes, and rough 
chastisemeats, which be did inflict 
upou you while beneath his roof. He 
does indeed repent him sorely of such 
conduct. 

Edward. Oh pass them! and let 
them be henceforth forgotten! I was 
untoward to his will, and well i know 
did often try. his nature. But now, 
what said he ? 

Joseph. \n truth I think it were bet- 
ter be did te!l it himself, for! should 
enly mar the tale by fancies of my 
own. 

Edward. Fen as you will. But stop! 
athought has just Hashed across my 
brain. I am this morning to meet the 
Baron, his famiiy, and household in 
the great hall, there to narrate what 
has befallen me during yester-night. 
Ob! I have strange things to tell! do 
thou retain that worthy man! and if, 
during this eventful morn, I should 
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have need of him, as much [ think I 
shall, let bim then depose his secret 
this is 
3e thou ready when 
Isend, and I will reward thy vigilance. 

Joseph. 1 will be obedient to thy 


before the Baron. Mark me! 


most excellent! 


wish. 
Edward. Come then. 


await my presence! 

mine enemies ! 
{To be coneluded in our next. } 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


A S the following outline of an in- 
J tended publication, partakes of 
the nature of a Moral and Literary 
Essay, perhaps you will feel inclined 
to gratify me by inserting it in you 
ensuing number; and if so, I shall 
fee] myself gratified by the favour. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 
London, Fel. 7th, 1811. 


Prospectus of an ORIGINAL SERIES 
of Lirerary Essays, under the 
Title of the ExrLorator, toappear 
every Saturday Morning; the first 
number will commence on the first 
Saturday of the ensuing April: 
price One Shilling. 
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3y this I 
doubt not they are assembled, and 
Now will [ abash 
( Exveunt. 
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planation of the projector's views 
and intentions; and has an incontes. 
tible right to expect a lucid exposition 
of the plan which he means to pursue, 
_ An author thus abeut to appear be- 
fore mankind—thus on the point of 
presenting himself voluntarily at the 
bar of. criticism, is beund, at once, 
by the obligations of rational custom, 
and the authority of reason, no less 
than by that respectful deference, 
which 1s a tribute always indispen- 
sably due to the public, to manifest 
that the object of his purpose is both 
attainable and desirable—that it is not 
only practicable but useful, 

So numerous indeed, have been the 





- approved Periodical Essays of the last 


century, and out of this number may 
be selected so many productions of 
superlative excellence, that it may 
seem at first view to resemble an aet 
of temerity, to attempt a new work of 
this description; it may appear like 
adding one more to an army already 
sufficiently strong, or placing a taper in 
the glare of a splendid illumination ; 
but, nevertheless, though it be diffi- 
ult to conduct such an undertaking, 
it is not impossible. 

The question then, naturally arises 
in the mind of him who contemplates 
writing for t#@ supply and gratifica- 
tion of public curiosity, and Who 
aims to rectify the morals of his rea- 
ders, while be is affording amusement 
to their leisure, whether every sub- 
ject of intellectual speculation be not 
hitherto exhausted ; or, whether there 
be yet left a fund of untreated topics 
adequate ta the production of useful 
discussion, combined with the essen- 
tial allurements of ample novelty? To 
these questions a negative reply is at 
the same time, obvious and conclu- 
sive; and it will appear evident from 
what remains to be declared. 

Varied life every day invites the 
studious observer to survey and note 
its endless chain of varying.—Each 
hour has its sticcessive alternations; 
and even individual moments as they 
fly, exhibit that extensive mutability 
which marks all the transaetions of 
human existence and sublunary al- 
fairs. In every sub-division of dura- 
lion, however minute, there is some 
image or thought, some action oF 
picture which the wise wish to re- 
member, which the foolish neglect, 
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and of which the thoughtless may be anonymous essayist can disinterestedly 
beneficially reminded. __ praise, and hold forth as examples for 
Wide indeed is the prospect which imitation, unaccused of flattery or 
ss opened to him who makes it his adujation. On the other hand, we 
business to inspect the great field of behold multitudes of vices, ambus- 
human actions, and to examine the caded in the entanglements of deceit, 
yast complications of human passions or shielded by the habiliments of gran-, 
and motives. Placed-on high gound, deur, which call for detection, and 
he views with collected attention, the should be exposed to the coercion of 
jarring interests and the latent springs, satire, and the punishment of ridi- 
the strange combinations and theper- cule. — 3 
plexing vicissitudes which work upon ‘The incumbent duty, and the prin- 
the heart and feelings, and influence cipal efforts of the moralist, are con- 
the conduct of men. versant about the virtues and vices, 
Employed in this boundless survey, the dignity and depravity of mankind ; 
he sees new themes and subjectscon- and these of themselves constitute 
tinually presenting themselves to bis an unfailing treasury of materials for 
notice, aud pressing on his choice. the speculations of a faithful and per- 
Jere one is offered to the pen of severing writer, which may always 
narration,—there another is exposed secure him from a paucity of matter, 
to the probe of criticism,; here is ora failure of interest. If he possess 
matter for satire, and there for ap- but a mediocrity of genius, with an 
plause; to-day he is to vindicate, to- ordinary store of acquired knowledge, 
morrow he is to caution; now he joined to a moderate share of imagi- 
must animadvert, and then admonish; nation, recreative novelty will come 
and when shall his labours terminate, to his assistance during the hours 
while this one is to be pitied, and which he appropriates to study and 
that one praised; while this one is to composition, and will attach, at least, 
be commended and encouraged, and more than acemmon degree of worth 
that to be denounced and condemned ? to his literary labours. Such indeed 
As the modes of life, and the man- is the infinity of subjects, on which a 
ners of the times have varied in the careful observer, anda diligent writer, 
progress of years, so have the opi- may employ his pen and thoughts, 
nions of men corresponded in variety; that to exhaust them would be a task 
and these in their tarn have imparted equal to draining the ocean, or enu- 
their bias and complexion to the great merating the sands which form its 
diversity of disposition ard character immeasurable boundaries. 
of which society is composed. The If it be asked, ‘* by what art are the 
influence of these changes, though writers of the present and future ages 
gradual in. motion, are certain in re- to attract the notice and favour of 
sult, and by imperceptible degrees are mankind,” it is replied, ‘‘ they are to 
communicated to the reflections of observe the alterations which dime is 
the serious, and the meditations of always making in the. modes of life, 
the pious, to the fashions of the fiip- that they may gratify every generation 
pant and the laughter of the frivolous, with a picture of themselves.” Surely 
While time continues to revolve, this this is feasible, and may be done with 
will ever be the case ; because, each mutual benefit both to the writer and 
succeeding day ushers in some new to the reader. Ignorance and idle- 
discovery, or introduces some fartas- ness are the chief causes why this is 
tical modification of its predecessor; not at present performed with success 
old things pass away%to give place to equal to the importance of the un- 
new; and even excellence itself, is dertaking; but, it is a complaint 
often consigned to a temporary obli- which too often falls, even from the 
tion, that it may be elicited by future lips of those who are contessedly 
enterprise from an inglorious obscu- learned, that every subject on which 
lily. either talents or ingenuity can be ex- 
Looking attentively at Society on erted, is already thoroughly sifted, 
the one hand, we perceive a thousand and that nothing new or good can 
retired virtues, which merit sponta- possibly be produced ; this assertion is 
heous approbation, and which the the dogma of iatellectual sloth, or the 
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opinion of lazy ignorance. Thesame semblage of objects which open Upon 
declaration might have been made our prospect in this mighty metro. 
with the same truth, at the com- polis, and are entitled to praise or 
mencement of the seventeenth cen- Censure, to scrutiny or vindication ! 
tury; but who that has read, has not London is of itselfa world, which con. 
witnessed since that period, the gieat tains within its own limits, a portion 
accumulation of invaluable know- of all that relafes to the conditions and 
ledge which has been gradually pre- circumstances of civilized society, ig 
sented to the world? every other section of the globe! 
It cannot be disputed that the Here,.then is a spacious theatre, as 
longest life, occupied in the deepest varied as it is interesting and exten. 
and most unremitting internal re- sive, over which, no one individual 
search, leaves a man at a wide distance can, in the tracts of literature ever 
from a complete knowledge of him- expect to completely tread. Here 
self; how then, can it be fairly con- the rich and the poor, the great and 
tended, even at this enlightened day, the minute, the idle and the busy, 
that we are in possession of all that the learned and the illiterate, the 
can be known of the human charac- titled and the obscure, are all proper 
ter and that there remains nothing subjects of notice and pete the 
ta be yet discovered of the complex Exptoraror will attend to them, 
and multitarious concerns of man- If they be well written, the read. 
kind? There are still new truths to ing of periodical essays is not without 
be revealed, and what is no less im- its benefits, and its good effects are 
portant, there are always proper op- neither few nor trifling. They serve 
portunities for repeating those which to keep expectation awake, which it 
are already established. is known will be gratified at a stated 
In conversation it is not absolutely time. They convey information, 
essential that something new should which probably would not bave been 
be spoken on every occasion; it is received from any other source. They 
enough that discourse be maintained often form a subject of conversation 
with truth and correctness, and thus when there is nothing else to talk 
supported, there will occur frequent about. They lead to an enquiry after 
chances for the display of wit and the persons and books, characters and 
exercise of humour, ‘or the narrations countries. They frequently beguile 
of wonder, and the introduction of an hour, which might not hs been 
originality. So ft is in compositions so profitably passed, and save it per- 
which have truth and nature as their haps from being sacrificed to idle- 
foundations; they are not of necessity ness, or to some pursuit Jess innocent 
to be perpetually novel, but they must and more prejudical. They recal 
be generally dressed in new apparel, attention, and create a taste for read- 
and aderned with gratifying decora- ing; and if composed with a view to 
tions; they may entice, but they correcting the morals and disciplining 
should never deceive; though plea- the heart, deserve to be perused an 
sure be their object, that pleasure to be respected. : 
should ever be innogent; they should Inthe Exrroraror every condi- 
never depart from the sacred authority tion of life will be considered, and 
of truth, nor recede from the salutary something will be said applicable to 
strictness of morality. Thus prepared, all descriptions of men and of women. 
they will be read with advantage by A principal aim of the speculations 
those who read for improvement, and of the essays now proposed, will be to 
without injury by those whose read- find their way into the bosoms of 
ing is destitnte of purpose, even if their readers; so that in the course 
they are lulled to sleep by the dull- of their progress, every one may find 
ness of the theme, or vexed by the a case in point; or an example in 
insipidity of the style. season, suited to himself or to herself. 
If there were no other argumentsto Whether they be virtuous or vicious, 
establish the practicability of writing they wi!l not be disappointed of find- 
in such a manner as to engage alten- ing some who resemble themselves 5) 
tion, and to ensure patronage, it would but it will be in vain for any to expect: 
be sufficient to mention the vast as- that their yanity will be soothed, of 
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must here hope to see his prevailing knowledge. > : 
folly flattered, or his predominant Notwithstanding all that has been 
vices either omitted or palliated. hitherto written by the learned, there 
Examples of virtue and depravity is still room for copious criticism, 
will be frequently exhibited, faith- both on ancient and modern authors ; 
fully taken from the originals of real however, but a very few of the pages 
life; and they shall be placed in such of the Exproraror will be set apart 
lights as will best lead the reader to for this purpose. , 

imitate, or forewarn him to avoid.  Ethicks and morality; examples 
The principles of morality inculcated from life in our own times, the modes 
by the ExproraTor, will not only be and fashions, the virtues aud the fol- 
oniformly drawn from the = lies of the day in which we live; 
sources, but will always be enforced satires against moral corruption and 
and illustrated by such proots and ex- current venality; reflections upon 
amples, such evidences and allusions the human passions; the manners of 
as shall convince, if they do not en- the age; and persuasions to practical 
tertain, they shall not misguide, tho’ virtue, will constitute the great buik 
they may fail to delight. of these essays. 

he Ladies too, will claimavery It is ever best not to promise toe 
great degree of attention in these much, lest ultimately too little should 
essays, many of which will be ex- be performed ; but as much as is now 
clusively devoted to them, to their professed, will be executed as far as 
interests and their honour. Their depends on diligence and fidelity. ' 
- characters and peculiarities, the struc- Living in such an age as we do, 
tare of their minds, their educations, an age which is adorned and illumi- 
their charms and virtues, and their nated by the concentrated genius and 
extensive influence over society will labours of those numerous and illus- 
be largely considered. They will be trious writers, who have but just 
viewed in their several capacities, as departed, and who have bequeathed 
daughters and sisters, as wives and us their wisdom to enlarge our un- 
mothers. That tribute of reverence derstandings, and their precepts to 
which is their unquestionable right, mend and regulate our lives, it is 
will never be forgotten nor withheld ; hardly to be expected that any suc- 
and on this principle nothing shall ceeding efforts of general literature 
ever find its way intotheExrLorator, will burst upon us in a flood of efful- 
that has tendency in the smallest gent day; copious in description, 
degree to derogate from their dignity, original in matter, and inimitable in 
or which is in the least calculated to composition; but there are still sub- 
diminish their importance. This wili jects and traits in the imperfectly ex- 
an extremely pleasing part of the plored regions of knowledge, which 

labours of the ExptoraTox; indeed may rewzrd those who have enterprise 
it will be this delightful employment to pursue the research. There is still 
that will animate and inspire the exe- opportunity and matter for the em- 
cution of every other department and ployment of industry and the reno- 
ranch of his speculations. vation of curiosity ; for the accuracy 
_ Local politicks cannot*find a place of enquiry and the encitement of 
in these essays. Some short discus- virtue. 
sions on the general principles of The publick judgment is seldom 
"sagan ser and civil polity, may per- wrong; in the attairs of literature this 
aps occasionally occur. Religious judgment is generally just. If the 
cavils and polemical dispuiations are labours of the essays now projected, 
equally excluded, as interrupters of possess merit, they will not be neg- 
quiet and harmony, if not rejected as lected, if they have none, they merit 
obstacles to truth. only neglect. With the first, if for- 

On the arts and sciences there will tunate, their author will rejoice 
© some occasional papers, written under the last, if defeated, he must 
with an intention of irecting the acquiesce. 
taste of those who may be delighted 
with these elevated studies, and desi- 


their venality conntenanced; no one rous to advance’ in their valuable 
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REFUBLICATION OF 
SCARCE TRACTS, 
No. V. 


Fev of our readers, perhaps, suspect that 
an attempt was ever made to friticr 
down the majestic blank verse of Mi- 
ton to the hobbling couple!s of a peet- 
aster. Such sacrilege, however, has 
been; and the following republication 
will, therefore, be acceptable. 


—_—_ 


Miiron’s PArapise Lostr tMITATED 
in Ruyme. In the Fourth, Sixth, 
and Ninth Books; containing the 
Primitive Loves; the Battel of the 
Angels; the Fallof Man. By Mr. 
Joun Hopkins. 

In Magnis vel voluisse Sat est. 


London, printed for Ralph Smith, at 
the Bille under the Royal Exchange 
in Cornhill, 1609. 


To the truly Honourable 
LORD CUTTS. 


"HHE real lover, burning for the fair, ? 


Rather than offer upa fawning pray’r, 
Owns his demerits, owns his just despair ‘ 
Crowns her with parting praises, all her 
due; 

Blushing she hears them, but believes them 
true. 

The poet so should to his patron move, 

And sue to honour as he sues to love. 

No constant youth a second charm can *} 
boast, 

They feel not fierce desires, who court the 
most, 

Should I lose thee, then every patron’s lost 

No more to greatness would the poet sue, 

Honour’s indeed a name, if such in you. 

All but my constant humble faith is gone, 

Yet, my sole claim, is, | pretend to none. 

Beneath your gen’rous smiles assur'd | grow; 

Who makes me happy will confirm me so. 

Well may he own his fortunes once deprest, 

Who finds his late past ills can make him 
blest. 

Let others quarrel with exalted state, 

*Fis mine to praise, who know thee more 
than great. 

O what return can you, my Lord,receive? ; 

Or what can poets to their patrons give, 

What, what shall 1 who thro’ your fa- 
vour live 

The muses off’rings to your fame I owe, 

That taught me verse, and to despise it too. 

No gift, no recompence, can fancy make, 

You only give whence you ean never take 


(Fepavapy 


Others are pleas’d with gain, you pleas'd 
bestow, : 

Generous, alone because you will be so 

All I can be, to you, my Lord, is due, ’ 

Ev’n my best hopes have been deriy’¢ 
you. ‘ 

If e’re to active good I bend my pow'rs, 

Mine is the profit, but the glory yours, 


"d from 


THE PREFACE. 

IT has been the misfortune of oue 
of my name to affront the sacred prose 
ef David, with intollerable rhyme,and 
tis mine, [ fear, to have alus'd almost 
as sacred verse. I haye only this ex. 
cuse, when I did it, I did not so well 
perceive the majesty and noble air of 
Mr. Milton's style as now I do; and 
were it not already done, I must con- 
fess I never should attempt it; but if 
others have the same opinion of this 
great author as I have, he will not suf. 
fer by me, but rather be the more ad- 
mitr’d. To say I had nothing else to 
do, when TI undertook this, will be no 
excuse, for idleness can no more ex- 
euse a man for doing ill, than trivial 
business can for not doing good. And 
to own [ envy'd Mr. Milton in his Pa. 
radise, would make me look like Satan 
in the eyes of the world, who thought 
it worse than hell to see those seats of 
happiness which the first pair enjoy'd; 
yet, I am so conscious of my trans 
gression now, I almost doubt I did: 
however, this great father of thé 
poetick race of men, I am assur‘d, 
can’t fall by me, tho’ every charming 
fair should play the Eve, and praise 


‘the fruit. His work, like the tree of 


knowledge, is forbidden to the ladies, 
to those | mean, who would taste the 
apples, but ¢are hot for climbing to 
the bough, and I have heard some say 
Mr. Milton in rhyme would be a fine 
thing; well, if they say so, that must 
satisfy all my present expectation, and 
for ought 1 know, Hercules look'd well 
enough in Petticoats; if it will oblige 
them, I should be apt to throw off thé 
Lyon's skin, and put the soft apparel 
on the whole; yet, when 'tis done, I 
must needs own, [ would rativer look 
on Mr. Milton plain, (if I may say so) 
than in the gawdy dress my effeminate 
fancy gave him. 

The flaming sword drove our first 
parents out of Paradise, but Mr. Mil- 
ton’s pen has again restor'd it; strange 
restitution! He gives it, only telling 
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how we lost it. Tho’ I have but play'd 
with him, it has cost me pains; he is 
too strong for dallyance; and 1, too 
weak to close with him, have only 
touched him at a distance, but in the 
wide conflict, the serpent (he so well 
describes) has slipt me, and I have 
been deceived in his speech as well as 
Eve; he who could break the fetters 
in hell assigned him, disdain’d the 
chains of rhyme: however, if I at- 
tempt any further on Mr. Milton, I 
shall sit closer to him, but if | meet 
censure for what I have already done, 
I have no Paradise of fame to fall from, 
and at worst, can but be said to slip at 
that precipice where all mankind has 
fallen. Now I would beg the reader's 
pardon for a digression, but I think 
nothing that is necessary can be such. 
Jam generally reported the author of 
a book written in prejudice of Mr. 
Congreve; I shall say but little in my 
own vindication, and the odd reason 
I give for it is, because {| am greatly 
wrong'd; excuse is infinite as know- 
ledge; they who favour me with their 
acquaintance, and know all I write, 
and almost all 1 think, give me assu- 
rance they believe | would no more 
be author of any thing scandalous of 
Mr. Congreve, than those he favours 
with his, can believe lie would deserve 
it. Inshort, I declare Iam not, and 
if that be not satisfaction to others, 
I must, submitting to their censures, 
be as satisfy'd as I can inyself. 


THe Primitive Loves. 


Being an Imitation of the Fourth Book 
of Milton's Paradise Lost. 


ESIGNING Satan, now in Eden, 

sees 
Tall spreading groves, and ranks of lofty 

trees, 

Around the walls of Paradise they grew, 
And seem'd delightful at a distant view, 
Butall within, more goodly plants appear, 
Blossoms and fruits at once their branches 


bear, 
And leafs with blooming colours, all the 
year. 
O'er the high walls, with a disdainful bound, 
The tempter leaps on the yet happy ground, 
Phence to the tree of life he boldly flew, 
Plac’'d in the midst, the tallest there that 
grew, 
Where proudly seated he surveys the fields, 
And all the pleasures which the prospect 
yields, 


Usivarsat Mas. Vou, X¥. 


‘ 
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To him God's garden no delight can give, 
He thought it hell in Paradise to live. 
With scornful eyes he did from thence be- 
hold {gold. 
The branches bending with their growing 
Beneath him far he view'd the fragrant 
bow’rs, 
Fair, odorous plants, and various smiling 
flow’ rs. ; 
He saw the banks wash’d by the chrystal 
streams, 
And silent rivers silver’d o’er with beams, 
He saw the meads, the vaies, and charm- 
ing groves, 
Saw Eve and Adam, and observ'd their loves, 
For now the happy pair to shades retreat, 
Their labours past, to shun the scorching 
heat. 
Hand joyn’d in hand, their eyes dart am- 
’rous flame, 
Naked they stood, yet stood secure from 
shame; 
From purest thoughts their ardent wishes 
move, 
They knew no passion, but excess of love. 
Thus past they on, in close embraces still, 
Nor God, nor Angels shun’d, for they con- 
ceiv’d no ill. 
His curling hair was o’er his shoulders 
spread, 
He of a strong and vig’ rous structure made. 
ler golden tresses his in length surpast, ? 
In easy waves they fow'd behind her cast, 
And fell, like a fair veil, adown her slen- ( 
der waist 
She, to whate’er he offer’d by her side, 
Yielded with coy submission and with me- 
dest pride. 
And now arriv'd at their appointed seat, 
With grateful thauks their supper “fruits 
they eat. 
The loaded branches with their burthens 
bow, 
The fruits, by their unweildy weight 
complying now, 
Bend o’er their heads, and court them as 
they grow. 
©n flow’ry banks in their fair bow’rs they 
sit, [fit 
Bow’rs for such loves, and for such lovers 
Around them far and near their creatures 
play, . 
In mutual fondness happy too as they. 
All beasts before them mi!d and gentle be, 
And the proud lyon humbly weoes his she, 
And now fond Adam to his beauteous Eve, 
Mixt with his speech, does some dear kisses 
ive, 
Thus with endearing words his silence 
breaks, 
And his fair bride leans melting while be 
speaks : 
Tly welfare chiefly all my thoughts em- 
ploys, 
Sole cause, and partner of my greatest jors, 


Q 
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, 

Tis thou, thou only giv’st these sweets I 
see ; 

My pleasures and delights are centred all 
in thee. 

J grow transported when yourcharms you 
shew, 

Your love and fondness makes them al- 
wavs new, 

This place had nat been Paradise, ha! 1 
wanted you. 

But now, dear fair, above expression dear, 

Think who created us, and plac’d us here, 

Obey his will, and mind his fixt decree, 

Nor dare to taste uf the forbidden tiee 

The tree of knowledge still forbear to know, 

The apa of know ledge is the tree of woe. 

Taste not its fruits, nor pluck them with 

y hard, 

This is ed Lord’s, and this is my command. 

y ous God dail v does new 

Then let us thank our God, then let us 
praise the Lord. 

For all the mercies he is pleas’d to shew, ? 

To prune these plants is all be bids us do, 

W hich, were it toilsome, 
with you. 


jovs afford, 


yct were sweet 4 
< 


Thus Eve reply'd: 

be, 

I'll pay obedience beth to God and thee. 

Thou art my guide, thou att my whole de- 
light; 

My dayly comfort, and mv jov by night. 

To Heav'n indeed J all my praises owe, 

Heav'n made me thine, and Heav’n did 


: Dear shall thy precepts 








thee bestow. 
That day I oft remember e’rel rose, 
When | first wak’d, as if from soft repose 3 
On a fair bed of flow’rs, beneath a shade, 
JI saw myself in a sweet grotto lav’d. 
First my own form I did with wonder view, 
All cous cd my wonder then, for ail was new, 
With silent admiration, as 11 1, 
I view'd the light, aud saw the shining 
day. 
Gently I stir'd 
show, 
Gaz'd at these locks, which round 1 
breasts did flow, 


, pleas’d with the grateful 


And wonder'd what] was, whence brow ght, 
and how 

Around I look’d, look’d all around to s 

If ou ght else liv’d, or had a form like me. 

My wond’ring cyes iong did I cas: around, 

Stull free iny self, and then the flow’ry 
ground. 

Thoughtful I rose, and in the fragrant 
DOW rs, 

With childish fondness, I admir'd the 

flow’rs. 
Just at the entrance of the pleasing shade 
I ite creatures which in pairs were 


ats 
laved; 


saw mi\ 


By them I pass’d, and on their forms I gaz‘d, 
—— ‘ =" all , ail 
za? soe ali dawn'd, and all appeard amaz’d. 





[Fearvany 
A murm’ring sound | heard, not far from 
thence, 
Which stay’d gy progress and allurd my 
sense. 
This grateful nuise, rough issuing waters 
made, 


Which pour’d from caves, and down the 
valleys spread. 
There gently pass’d, as rivers to the maiq, 
And flow’ d themselves into a liquid plain, 
Thither | went, and on its banks I stood, 
Then lean’d and look’d into the silver fol; 
Soon as | cast my ey es wpon the stream, 
To my fond view a beauteous ima age came; 
Fri ghted, ] started back, it started too, 
But soon I turi’d to take a second view, 
Calmly | look’d with an alluring air, 
Aud saw it smile, pleas’d too, and charming 
there, 
Long on the lake JI held my constant eye, 
The like then seem’d another painted sky, 
There had | pin’d, and dy'd with vain desire, 
(Such power the waters had to raise a fire) 
But that a voice in warning accents said; 
lt is thyself thou see’st there, beauteous 
maid. 
With thee it comes and goés; 
these by Ss. 
And I wi!l lead thee where no shaddowstays, 
W here one, wi ich fond and earnest wishes, 
waits , 
To meet and bless thee in these happy 
seats. 
Thoughts of thy soft embraces fill his soul, 
Thou shal’t enjoy him and possess him, 
whole. 
What could | do but follow ? ‘strangely led, 
I wishing pass’d along the flow’ry mead, 
At last 1 saw thee tall indeed and fair 
Beneath a shade you stood, and view'd me 
there. 
Lovely you look’d, and taking charms you 
wore, 
The wat'ry image pleas’d me less be fore; 
Tho’ that more soft, and amiably mild, 
Winning and fair, with longing glances 
smil’d 
Towards me strait you mov'd, all charm'd 
} burn‘d, 
And wish’d, and blush’ d, yet with restraint 
] turn’d. " 
You, following, cry’d aloud, whom fly'st 
—_ Eve! 
My fair, thy lover, and his loves receive, 
pa omat in haste with lovely awe you came, 
And your eyes sparkled witha rising flames 
With low submissive bows my hands you 
prest, 
And clasp’t me fondly to your swelling 
breast ; 
Thus far your actions woo’d, and your 
looks spoke the rest, 
With a kind Glance, such as must needs 
have charms, 
I pray’d you quit aie from your folded arms. 


but walk 
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Then on the ground I cast my bashful eyes, 
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Smiling he says, but first her lips he prest, 


Your's, fix’d on mine, look’d with a fond Thenight, feir consort,warns us now to rest. 


surprise. : 
Still wanting-power to speak, you clasp"t 
me fast: 
At length, all fir’d, a kinder glance I cast, 
And prest you close to my own breast at 
Jast 
You all in transport did some kisses give, 
And cry’d my fair, my best, my dearest Eve. 
With fond embraces first } Jook’d at you, 
}caw you sighing, and I straight sigh’d too. 
fhen didst thou wish our blessings to im- 
prove, 
And led me thence to kuow the rights of 
love. 
With an unwilling willingness I went, 
Aud some dear sighs, as we past on, | sent. 
Now at the bow’r arriv’d, fond arts you us’d, 
And would enjoy, but, bashful, I refus’d. 
Sweetly you pleaded, urg’d by am’rous 


fires, 
And show’d your own, and heighten’d my 
desires. 


I stil], deny’d, much pleas’d to hear you 
sue, 3 

Saw all your longings, all your wishes 
knew ; 

Aud wish’d mvself with passion more 
than you. 

] mark’d your loves which rais’d your fond- 
ness high, 

Yet could not grant, nor could I well deny. 

The joys you sought were sure by Heaven 
design’d 

To be the greatest blessing man can find. 

Yet if no courtship and no pains it cost, 

Jts sweets would soon be pall’d, and all its 
pleasures lost. 

Fondly you strove, and all your arts you 
try’d, 

You saw me yield at last, yet yielding 1 
deny'd, 

With grateful force, which you did well 
employ, 

You both took from me, and you gave me 


Joy. 

But a short while the transient blessings 
stay 

While in each other's arms imparadis’d we 
lay. 


‘ 


So spake our gen’ ral mother; and with eyes 

Sparkling with love, to her charm’d hus- 
band flies. 

Half of her swelling breast he might be- 
hold, 

Free from her tresses curls, which loosely 
roll’d, 

Maked, and joining, his beneath the 
flowing gold, 

Pleas’d with her beauty, and submissive 
charms, 

He with superior love receives her in his 
arms. 


Sleep’s timely dew falls gently down, and 


lies 

With svft and slumb’rous weight upon our 
eyes. 

Gome then, my love, soon as the early 
morn 


Shall all the fruits and fragrant flow’rs 
adorn, 
We must arise, and to onr work prepare ; 
The dropping gums and blossoms need our 
care. 
Bestrown unseemly,and unsmooth they lie, 
Hind’ring our walks and easy passage by. 
To whom thus Eve, in smiles and blushes 
drest, 
As you command me, I shall haste to rest 5 
I sha!! not e’er beyond thy pleasure stay, 
W hate’er thon bidst, unargu’d, I obey. 
Obedience still thro’ a J my acts shall shines 
So God commands, God is thy law, thou 
mine. 
To know no more, nor tow’ring thoughts 
to raise, , 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her 
praise. 
With thee conversing, I all time forget, 
The sun, tnmnark’t by me, may rise or set. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, the evening 
sweet, 
Ali seasons please me when with thee I 
P ineet. 
he shining day, and the still starry night, ? 
While I have thee, are grateful to my 
sight, " 
But all without thee could yield nodelight \ 
Thus talking, hand in hand, on new fall’n 
flow’rs, 
They pass, well pleas‘d, towards their peace- 
fal how’rs. 
Their inmost grotts of od’rous trees were 
made, 
And lof y plants around them cast their 
shade 
In stately pride lawrells, and myrthes grow, 
And grace the entrance with a double row. 
tas? trees and ges-amin at the doors appear, 
And high their fragrant flourish’d heads 
they rear 
Eve,when espous’d, here did in close recess, 
Her nuptial bed with flow'rs and garlands 
dress. 
Thus at their grotts arriv'd, they both ador'd 
And thank’d and prais’d their ever boun- 
teous Lord; 
Then side by side they lay, nor turning 
move 
But to perform the sacred rites of love. 
Let others, as they please, debar their joy, 
And talk austerely, but they did enjoy. 
Here love his best his golden shafts em- 
ploy'd, 
This happy Y es still lov’d, but ne'er were 
cloy'd ; 
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(Freruary 
Whilst a soft choir of birds their nuptials the everlasting gates, through which 
sings, the daring soul of Milton entered tg 


Love lights his constant lamp and waves the region of eternal horrors, But 
his purple wings. of all the poets, ancient or modern’ 
Secure they lay, their bow’r by angels kepty he contains, eombined in the greatest 
( 5 7 Dightingales racing slept. 3 
And lull'd by nightingales,embracing slept. abundance, perhaps, food for the un. 
The flow’ry roof their naked limbs bestrows, derstanding and imagination, To hi 
With show’rs of violets, and the fragrant on 5 ¢ “5 nD, To his 


anne. poems, at all times and at all ages, 
Thus this blest pair’s refresh'd, and all the will his readers recur for entertain. 
while, ment and instruction, when the far. 
Pleas’d do they sleep, and in their dreams famed volumes of Milton and Klop. 
they smile. stock will be thrown aside; as we 
[To be continued.) contemplate the lofty mountain, for 


once, with amazement, but forget to 
return, while the vale of Tempe, with 
its groves, and waters, and fring. 
Essay on tHe Genius anv Writ- ed Jawns, form a prospect of which 

InGS OF WIELAND. our heart and our eye are never 

, ie an te weary. 

iCaptienpd free p 5.1 Aes novellist, it may easily be con- 
ceived he differs from the common 
herd, who drag the reader on from 
situation to situation, without availing 
themselves of them as a vehicle for 
refined and ingenious application, or 
indeed of conceiving situations capable 
of such application. He indulges, 
indeed, highly the imagination of the 
reader, but he never loses sight of his 
instruction. He has produced several 
things in the style of the romances 
of Swift and Voltaire; but he wants 
the strong ironical delineation of the 





N the mind of man, whose dis- 

position and habits incline him: 
to analyse combinations, and to trace 
the motives of action through the 
minutest windings of the human 
heart, the sage maxim of Horace nil 
cdmirari is most forcibly impressed ; 
he represses within himself that en- 
thusiasm, and that sanguine rapidity, 
which outstrip calculation ; he feeds 
not his fancy with chimerical expec- 
tations, which can neyer be realized ; 
and views the failings of his brethren 
with the compassion which a just one, and the keen but malicious wit 
consideration of humanity must al- of the other. He has never, however, 
ways inspire. It is often inexperience prostituted his talents in tearing hu- 
and rashness alone that dispose to man nature to pieces like Swift, or 
consider things in extreme points of let loose his fancy in obscuring the 
view, as objects seen in the dark, or moral order of the universe with Vol- 
imperfectly through a fog, are mag- taire, from whase lively yet gloomy 
nified beyond their natural propor- productions the mind rises up op- 
tions; while, to him whose mind is pressed, and curses the malignity of 
mellowed by experience and philoso- heart of him who could thus unfeel- 
phy, the fog dispels, and every thing ingly poison his sweetest soutces of 
assumes its just and proper dimen- consolation. 
sions. Such a man was Wieland, | select the following extract from 
and such qualities did he unite with one of his novels, beeause it stands, 
his wonderful imagination. But from *in some degree, unconnected from 
hence, perhaps, the terrible energy the story, and requires no explanation 
and: exaggeration in feeling and de- to be relished. It contains the laws 
scription, which.epic and tragic poets supposed to be suspended in the Tem- 
sometimes display, an, energy which ple of Pleasure, and displays much 
holds the reader enchained in con- fancy :— 
vulsive suspence, was, in some sort, 4 
foreign tohim. Hedelighted todwell —_‘* Sarisry thy desires, for the gra- 
on the beautiful and tender ; he could tification of our desires is happiness: 
guide his readers through the flowery but, that this gratification be in thy 
mazes of Paradise; but his wing power, watch over their origin and 
would’ have flazced over the vast regulate their progress. ouldst 
@brupt, and his mind have recoiled at thou not smile at the husbandman 
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who should expect the grain he de- 
sited in the earth to produce ears 
of gold? In like manner, scorn and 


sorrow will be thy lot, if thou wishest 
for more than thy faculties can en- 


a - 

“The enjoyment of what nature 
offers us is no crime: for thee are all 
her riches. Enjoy them, then, with- 
out sorrow, and reflect how thou 
mayest preserve and refine their en- 
joyment. For thee she pours out her 
horn of plenty; for thee the tree 
ripens its fruits, the sun exalts the 
juice of the grape. For thee, O youth, 
she formed the kind and blooming 
maiden; and for thee, O maid, the 
robust and sinewy youth. But con- 
sider that enjoyment satiates, and 
excess begets disgust. 

“ Is thy body sound and thy soul 
at ease? then wilt thou, after enjoy- 
ment, again hunger. The bountiful 
hand of nature created the source of 
desires inexhaustible for him who ne- 
ver eats but when he is hungry, never 
drinks but when he thirsts. Thy soul 
is like a fruitful field. See how the 
heavens pour out, every month, and 
every year, their streams upon it, and 
it has already imbibed a sea of waters. 
Its endless thirst was necessary to its 
fertility ; and, if not satisfied, already 
would it have closed its yielding bo- 
som. But when the swollen stream 
bursts its banks and overflows it, 
then are its productive powers ex- 
tinguished, and the whole year long 
it lies exhausted and inactive. Let 
thy mind, like tothis field, drink up 
continually the drops of pleasure, 
but beware lest the full stream ex- 
tinguish its activity and relax for ever 
its vital springs. 

“Give not thine ear to the false 
doctrine which would tell thee that 
pleasure enervates and unfits for the 
severer duties. Come toits arm, and 
it will teach thee a far better. When 
long and laborious employments have 
exhausted thy mind, and the machine 
of thy energy is unstrung, pleasure 
will again quicken it, and give new 
tension to its strength. Pleasure is 
the heart-invigorating cordial in the 
hands of the physician ; but forget not 
that "tis he prescribes the measure in 
which thou shalt drink, and remains 
guiltless should it become to thee poi- 
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son, if thou oversteppest his prescrip- 
tions. 

“O thou that approachest this tem- 
ple, pour not out too much incense in 
thy censer. Even the finest will, at 
Jength, affect thy head with bitter 

ains: and pain must never follow 
in the train of pleasure. 

‘* Seest thou yonder wan and fright- 
ful skeleton, who slowly drags the 
testimony of his vices through the 
compassionating rows of astonished 
spectators—Was he my son? No, 
he is the son of excess and extrava- 
gance. 

«© The drunkard, who, with frantic 
steps, reels through streets covered 
by the veil of night, has never drunk 
from my cup. Excess held out tohim 
her charmed goblet, and the giddy 
fool onthangel me for my .enemy. 
In the wine that sparkles in roy cups, 
smile sweetest friendship, openness 
of heart, and godlike conciliation, 

‘* Who is the lovely fair one who 
treads along with firm and youthful 
steps. The red of the new-blown rose 
animates her cheek, and her lips the 
purple of the dawn of morning. How 
contentedly smiles her animated eye, 
and how harmonious is the tone of 
her voice! Her name is Health; 
she is my sister, and Moderation was 
our mother Our blood is pure, our 
understanding clear, and our endow- 
ments of endless duration. 

‘* He that would sacrifice on my 
altar, let him first Jearn to know my 
mother. On her hand will he never 
wander from my path.” 


The other extract, which follows, 
will serve as a specimen of his hu- 
mour :— 


«* Ah love! interrupted the prin- 
cess Osima, with a contemptuous 
smile, very well we might have spoken 
long enough to one another without 
being a bit the wiser. I beseech you 
to the point, I have no time to lose. 

“The prince concluded from hence, 
as the reader has also probably done, 
that Osima associated no idea with 
the word love, and held it also for a 
duty to give her a circumstantial ex- 
planation of it. Love, said he, is a 
close and tender union of two souls, 
which are an object of reciprocal de- 
sire to one another, ‘This is so violent, 
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that the whole world besides is indif- 
ferent to them, and they know no 
other happiness than the coptent- 
ment of their mutual desires—These 
are indeed entertaining news, inter- 
rupted Osima; truly 1 never knew, 
till now, that there were such things 
as souls; and I must tell you that I 
am the very obedient servant of these 
souls, and have no wish to have any 
farther acquaintance with them. Your 
principles, Prince, are yet too little 
known in this corporeal world fer me 
to have been able even to conjecture 
them. But, tell me, with what are 
the bodies engaged, in the mean time, 
while the souls are playing such 
tedious parts? For I should think 
they will also have bodies; a soul 
without body would be, no doubt, 
a very foolish thing.—What a ques- 
tion! exclaimed Amatsa ; who thinks 
ever of bodies in love? But you lead 
me from my purpose. My love, cruel 
one——Ah! said the Princess, yawn- 
ing, are you beginning to weary me 
again with your bombast. Believe 
me, for as well as you prate there, you 
know nothing at ali about love.—How 
unhappy am I, said the Prince, in a 
despairing accent; you feel not for 
my flame that will consume me. 
Believe me, love will be revenged : 
you will, some day or other, love a 
beart as hard as your own, without 
daring to hope a return.—How you 
speak, answered Osima: you prate 
about love without knowing what 
it is, or knowing how it should be 
shown.—lIf that is the case, said the 
simple Amatsa, instruct me, and 
show me how I may improve my- 
self; I shall shew the greatest do- 
cility. 

‘© At these words the Princess pre- 
tended to be threatened with an 
alarming swoon, and fell backwards 
on the sofa. The Prince hastened 
to her assistance, and held a smelling 
bottle to her nose.—What are you 
about? said she,. sighing; Hungary 
water is death to me.—It is eau de 
luce, answered the Prince.—Worse 
still, said she-—Would you please 
to have eau de mille fleurs ?—Fy, 
I hate it.—Or English salts ?—Away 
with the vile stuff.—What shall I 
give you, then?— Whatever you 
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please, said the Princess, in the midst 
of a frightful swoon: and now by 
eyes were fast closing. The Prince 
quite distracted at her situation, 
which grew every moment more 
alarming, having heard that water 
was a specific against swooning 
snatched up a large vessel on the 
table, in which there might be near. 
ly a gallon of water, and dashed it 
in her face. 

** Water, exclaims here the Chro. 
nicler of Tatojaba, thou first ener 
of nature, that existed before the 
earth was called into being, thou 
restorer of fertility to the field parch. 
ed by the sun’s all-powerful ray; 
thou simple healing power, unknown 
to the voluptuary whose entrails have 
been scorched by the poison of his 
cook; thou disinterested and im- 
partial friend, who refreshest with 
equal fidelity the poor labourer of a 
narrow field, when his arm sinks 
down exhausted on his plough, and 
the fugitive king, at whose heels 
treads the staunch enemy. Thee 
the investigating sage drinks, and 
often also the sprightly poet, even 
when his verses resound in honour 
of Bachus: thy invigorating influence 
felt also the Princess Osima, when 
ali other means had been applied 
in vain.” 


In bis philosophical writings he has 
adopted Cicero’s method of allowing 
the different sects to speak for them- 
selves, ‘This is certainly the fairest 
mode, and the most instructive to 
the reader. ‘There are two ways of 
viewing every thing ; and the reader 
is both better pleased, and receives 
more profit from being placed in a 
situation where he may himself draw 
the proper conclusions, than when 
he has merely to swear in verlum 
magistrt. His curiosity is whetted, 
too, to trace which way the author's 
partiality inclines; and to discover, 
through every veil he has cast over it, 
those irrepressible emanations of af- 
fection which, on one object or other, 
humanity is always compelled te 
place. 


(Fo be concluded in our next.} 
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CRITICISM. 


 Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 





911-1 


Tus Present Picrure of New mountains, in the year 1807, accom- 
Sours Wares; illustrated with panied by an European and three na- 
four large coloured Views, from tives; but after mounting the steep 
Drawings taken on the spot, of acclivities for four days, until I found 
Sydney, the seat of Government; my stock of provisions sensibly di- 
with a Plan of the Colony. Taken minishing, | thought it most prudent 
from actual survey by public au- to retrace my way to the habitable 
thority. Including, the present part of the settlement, and to leave 
state of Agriculture and Trade, the task of exploring them to some 
Prices of Provisions and Labour, person more qualified mentally as 
Internal Regulations, State of So- well as physically, for the arduous 
ciety and Manners, late Discoveries undertaking. In fine, from the spe- 
in. Natural History, and other in- cimen { had acquired, during this 
teresting subjects; with Hints for journey, of the diificulties which sur- 
the further Improvement of the round this task, I think taat after 
Settlement. -By D.D. Mann, many travelling a few miles over them, 
years Resident in several official their appearance, although amazingly 
Situations. Dedicated, with per- grand, is sufficiently terrific to deter 
mission, to Admiral John Hunter, any man of common perseverance 
late his Majesty's Captain-General trom proceeding in his design. 
and ov alagadear co 3 of New _ In the progress of my undertaking, 
South Wales. and its Dependencies, I ascended about four or five stu- 
1 vol.quarto, p. 99, price $1. 13s.6d. pendous acclivities, whose perpendi- 
1810. cular sides scarcely permitted me te 

a expensive volume may be gain the ascent. No sooner had I 

justly considered as of singular attained to the summit of one of these 

Importance, being a supplement to cliffs, flattering myself [ should there 

all the various works which have find the termination of my toil, than 

preceded it. Exclusive-of the value my eye was appalled by the sight of 

of the plates, the contents of the work another, and so on to the end of m 

are certainly a counterpart to the title journey ; when, after mounting with 

page. We shall present our readers the ntmost difficuity, the fifth of these 
with some of the author's judicious mountainous heights, f beheld my- 
and pertinent remarks, previously in- self apparently as remote from my 
troducing the following as a specimen ultimate object, as at the first hour 
of his styleand manner :— of my quitting the level country be- 

The author, in page 31, speaking neath. Some of these ridges pre- 
of the Blue mountains, the principal sented to the eye a brilliant verdure 
boundary of the settlement, says, of the most imposing nature, while 

“They have never yet been passed, others had the appearance of un- 

so that beyond those tremendous changing sterility relieved by the in- 

barriers, the country yet remains un- terposition of pools of stagnant water, 
explored and unknown. Various at- and running streams; there shrubs 
tempts have, at different periods been and trees enlivened the scene, and en- 
made, to'exceed this boundary of the circled the space as far as my eye could 
settloment, but none of them have reach. On my _ return, in sliding 
been attended with the wished for down the steep declivities, I so com- 
effect. M. Barralier, a French gen- pletely lacerated my clothes that they 
tleman, late an ensign in the New scarcely contained sufficient power to 

South Wales corps has been further cover me. 1 saw no other animals 

across than any other individual; but or reptiles during this excursion than 

he was compelled ta return unsatis- those which are common throughout 

fied, before he had obtained any the country.” A 

knowledge of the transmontaneous [In the commencement of 1808, a 

territory which he longed to behold. new market was established on a part 

I myself made an exeursiom to these called the Old Parade, near to the 
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Orphan House, and every exertion and landing the master with dispatehy 
was made to expedite the building of for the ieutenant-Governor, Wag 
the shops. ‘The market days are seized by some cqanvicts who 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, when a been placed on board under confine. 
Peis nes number of farmers from ment, aided by part of the crew, anj 
the districts between Sydney and was carried beyond the reach of te 
Paramatta, as well as from other capture. The latter was cut ont of 
uarters attend with the produce of Farm Cove, and was carried ont to 
their lands ; they also bring poultry, sea, before any information wag fe, 
vegetables, fruit, &c ; and to prevent ceived on the subject. This trangge. 
as much as possible the too frequent tion was planned in a very secret 
impositions practised; aclerk of the manner; so that all the convyics 
market has been appointed to weigh boarded her about twelve o'clock gt 
all things that may be required. night ; and although the vessel lay in 
Over the south Creek at Hawkes- sight of some part of the town, and 
bury, a floating bridge has been erect- within the fire of two batteries, yet 
ed, which has proved greatly bene- nothing was discovered of the cir. 
ficial to the public; since, previous cumstance till the following moming, 
to its completion, every person who Upon representation being made to 
had occasion to go to that settlement, Col. Johnston, that officer ordered 
and in many cases from one farm to several boats to be manned imme. 
another, was. obliged to pass to and diately, and a party of the New South 
fro in a boat. As this bridge was Wales, with a number of inhabitants 
constructed by an individual, (Mr. who had volunteered their services, to 
Andrew Thompson, a settler) at his use every means to retake the vessel, 
own expence, the following tolls are put to sea; but after rowing and sail. 
allowed to be demanded :—For every ing for several hours, thev were 
foot passenger fourpence, or ten shil- obliged to return without ever coming 
lings per annum; for each horse, in sight of the Harrington. Other 
single or in draught, two shillings means were subsequently tried for the 
Sell dlapenen: or two pounds ten shil- recovery of the vessel, but all to n 
lings per annum; for waggons, or effect: the convicts had managed the 
other four wheel carriages, with not matters with such secresy, prompti- 
more than half a ton lading, one shil- tude, and skill, as totaily prevented 
ling and sixpence, or one pound ten every endeavour to counteract their 
shillings per annum; for carts or intention, 
carriages with two wheels, Jaden or ‘The natives and our countrymen 
not, each one shilling and sixpence, are now somewhat sociable, and there 
or one pound ten per annum; for’ are not many outrages committed by 
sheep, under a score, sree each, either party. Some years previous to 
and by the score, two shillings and 1800, so many atrocious deeds were 
sixpence, or two pounds ten per committed by ove of the leaders of 
annum; swine and goats, the same the former at Hawkesbury, that Go- 
as sheep. Passengers, horses, carts, vernor King found it necessary to 
and carriages are allowed to pass issue an order offering a reward toany 
during the same day, with one ticket, person who should kill him and bring 
and a considerable income is derived inhbis head. This was soon accomplish. 
from this toll. ed by artifice, the man received the re- 
Of late years a number of vessels ward, and the head was sent to Eng- 
have been seized and carried away by land in spirits, by the Speedy. But 
the convicts. Lately the Venus, a when thus speaking of the general 
brig belonging to Messrs. Robert good understanding which exists be- 
Campbell and Co. laden with a quan- tween the Europeans and natives, I 
tity of provisions and stores to supply must be understood to confine my 
the settlements to the southward, and meaning to the vicinity of the prin- 
a very handsome brig, called the cipal settlements, for about the re- 
Harringtow, from Madras, were seized moter coasts they are still savages. 
and taken off. The former, when The author goes on to relate that, 
she had reached the place of her des- just before he quitted the settlement, 
tination, after coming to an anchor, a complete range of storehouses was 
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completed on the banks of the Para- 
matta river, and another had been 
commenced close by the wharf at 
Sydney. ‘The necessity for some new 
buildiigs of this description had been 
evident for some time, as a chief part 
of the king’s storehouses previously 
erected were too remote from the 
water side, which made the unlading 
of ships extremely burdensome and 
expensive. These incopveniences are 
now completely remedied, and the 
port rendered more commodious than 
ever. Some short time also before 
he left the settlement, two murders 
were cominitted by men named 
Brown and Kenny; the former of 
whom had killed many men at the 
southward, and was brought from 
thence to Port Jackson, for trial, 
where he was convicted, executed, 
and subsequently hung in chains on 
Pinch-gut,@ small island in the centre 
of the harbour leading to Sydney 
Cove. The latter was arraigned for 
the murder of a woman named Smith, 
who, after he had perpetrated the 
deed, endeavoured to consume the 
body of his victim, by thrusting it in 
the fre.- He was executed and hung 
in chaius at Paramatta. 

From this gentleman's narrative it 
further appears that- our spring is the 
autumn of the year in that distant 
quarter. He sailed for England, it 
appears, “ at the close of the autumn 
of 180g,” in March. 

The destruction of the playhouse is 
mentioned as a benefit to this infant 
colony, because, ‘* when the inha- 
bitants were engaged in this enjoy- 
ment, their property was left un- 
watched. It was also a common 
practice to give provisions to obtain 
entrance, if money was scarce ; and 
thus many of the eonvicts were unable 
to pursue their labour with proper 
energy and activity. Other gbuses, 
Which also resulted from the esta- 
blishment of the theatre, induced the 
Governor to recall the permission 
gwen for the performances, and the 
playhouse was soon after levelled 
with the ground. - 

Since this period, cricket, cards, 
Water-parties, shooting, fishing, and 
hunting the kangaroo, have been more 
attended to. The officers have a pri- 
vate subscription billiard room ; but 
still, among the convicts, gaming is 
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carried on to the most deplorable 
excesses. Under the head of religion 
and morals, it is observed that some 
of the Missionary Society preach at 
the out settlements, but the choice of 
these men, and the abuses practised 
under the cloak of religion, are much 
regretted. The smail number of 
missionaries, ‘ who are men of strict 
fidelity, and whose hearts are engaged 
in the task they have undertaken,’ are 
far out-balanced by those of an oppo- 
site description. Among .the super- 
stitious customs still remaining with 
the natives, is one when a mother 
dies while suckling a child, the infant 
is then thrown alive into the grave of 
the parent, and the father having cast 
a stone upon it, the grave is filled up. 
After all, it is admitted that the morals 
of the colony are by no means so de- 
bauched as have been frequently 
asserted; on the contrary, virtuous 
characters are not rare, and honour- 
able principles are not less prevalent 
here than in other commuuities of 
equal extent and limited growth. 
There are many among the pyisoners 
themselves, who are now striking 
examples of probity, industry, tem- 
perance, and virtue, and some have 
obtained a reinission of their punish- 
ment in consequence of the singular 
and radical change in their inclinations 
and behaviour. Those prisoners who 
are guilty of theft, have latterly been 
transported to some remote settle- 
ment, which system of punishment 
has been found more efficacious than 
castigation, or any other corporal 
punishment, since they feel an un- 
conquerable repugnance to the idea 
of a separation from their connections 
and companions, and entertain a sen- 
sible dread of solitude. 

The Rocks, a part of the town of 
Sydney, is the general promenade for 
the dashing Belles of the settlement ; 
and the European women, it is ob- 
served, spare no expense in ornament- 
ing their persons. The shops, where 
most of their decorations are pur- 
chased, are set out with much taste; 
and articles of female ornament and 
apparel are greedily purchased. By 
a very recent census, there * were 
nine thousand three hundred and fifty- 
six inhabitants, in the settlement, 
out of which, six thousand support 
themselves. 

R 
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As instances of the irregularities 
practiced by some of those in ma- 
gisterial capacities, Mr. D. D. Mann, 
observes, ‘* | need repeat none others 
than that I have known men w3thout 
trial to be sentenced to transportation, 
by a single magistrate at his own bar- 
rack; and free men, after having 
been acquitted by a court of justice, 
to be banished to one or other of the 
dependent settlements. And I have 
heard a magistrate tell a prisoner who 
was then being examined for a capital 
offence, and bad some things found 
upon him which were supposed to 
have been stolen, and for which he 
would not account, that, where he 
not goig to be hanged so soon, he 


(the magistrate) would be d—n—d if 


he would not make him say from 
whence he got them. Nor do I be- 
lieve it not less trae, 
an examination, wherein a respect- 
able young man was innocently en- 
gaged, have been destroyed by that 
same magistrate, before whom t 
depositions were taken.” 

To remedy these inconveniencies, 
the author wishes that gentlemen of 
mall fortunes, and consequently of 
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To complete and improve the le- 
gisiature in the New Colony, the 
author proposes, that the Govrenor 
should be assisted by nine or ten of 
he principal officers in the settlement, 
who should form a council ‘to assist 
him in all kinds of difficulties; in ad- 
dition to which, he considers it essen- 

ially necessary that a barvister should 
be appointed to assist the Governor 
when he is referred to in matters of a 
doubtful nature, which at present 
frequently reduces him to an unplea- 
sant dilemma. Having no adviser, 
excepting the Judge Advocate, this 
officer, previously giving bis opinion 
in the court below, cannot of course 
be again consulted on the same sub- 
ject. ‘The Governor’sopinion there- 
fore may, or may not, be according 
to the laws of the mother country. 








that records of 
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The legislative code of the colony 
requires a careful revisal, siice the 
numerous residents who have arrived 
in the settlement, and their respect. 
ability and opulence, render such q 
measure necessary. ‘That system 
which would suit the original esta. 
blishment, composed only of two 
classes, the officers of government and 
the convicts, will scarcely be expected 
to adapt itself to the wants and wishes 
of a community advanced in civiliza- 
tion. ‘Lhe security of property now 
being the principal object that should 
be attended to; the present system is 
found to be liable to much abuse, and 
to have drawn great complaints from 
the number of traders that visit the 
colony. And the author thinks the 
admission of the bankrupt laws into 
the colony would tend still more to 
the perfecting of the system of juris- 
prudence. <A chief justice, this en- 
lightened author still thinks, would 
also be requisite; and that the prac. 
tice of not taking down the evidence 
given before magistrates there, is a 
very great over-sight, as tuis is somes 
times enlarged or diminished when 
the business comes before a superior 
court. 

Instead of employing missionaries, 
&c. he thinks the best interests of the 
colony, would be greatly forwarded, 
if government were to select some 
clergymen of unequivocal piety and 
zeal. Much good cannot be derived 
from the efforts of men, who are 
chiefly engaged in farming and traffic, 
and who wilksell a bottle of spirits, 
or oblige some ef. those very-persons 
with it, to whom they have been 
preaching the duty of temperance. 
‘The education of youth, at present, 
he thinks is much neglected for want 
of four or five schoolmasters of a suf- 
ficent capacity. At present there are 
but very few persons who cannot 
afford to pay for a respectable edu- 
cation. ‘ E 

A different arrangement with re- 
spect to the grants and leases of land 
is much wanting. Whenever any of 
these deeds have been under the hand 
and seal of the Governor, or of the 
colonial seal, they ought to be con- 
sidered as secured to the grantee or 
lessee, their heirs, &c. and under no 
pretence whatever, except a failure 
of the fulfilment of the conditions, 
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of taking that land away. The exist- 
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t the Governor, or any succeed- insolence of conduct for the respect 
Governor, to retain the power which ought to mark his behaviour. 


The Duke of Northumberland has 


ence, and the effect of such a power, sent over some Teeswater sheep, and 
is totally destructive of the spirit of one stallion very recently to Colonel 


improvement. 


has impoverished himself with the proved the respective breeds. 
Merino sheep from the King’s flock 


hope of reaping a future recompense, 


may by the sudden whims or caprice h 


of an individual be deprived of the 
means of gaining future subsistence, 
and plundered of every thing he may 
have done with a view to his own 
benefit and the bettering of the state ! 

Among other causes that operate 
against the prosperity of the colony, 
the author reckons ‘* the establish- 
ment of a most injurious monopoly 
amongst the inhabitants, which has 
tended to the ruin of fair trade. 


The commencement of this system ready at learning. In 
morals also, they greatly improve. 


is traced back to the administration 

of Governor Philip.” He observes, 

that “the inferior officers oi the 

settlement, and the non-commissioned 

officers and privates of the regiment, 

have since been infected with the itch 

for dealing, and many of the settlers 
themselves have disposed of their 
farms, or deserted them to devote 
themselvestoa species c/ dealing which 
never failed to turn to good account. 
The consequence of this universal in- 
clination to one object, chiefly the 
sale of spirits, soon becaine obvious 
in the desertion of those farms pre- 
viously tilled to so much advantage. 
The immense profits made by this 
pursuit served as a new stimulus. One 
dealer was known to have cleared 
twelve hundred pounds sterling in 
four weeks; and an inhabitant of the 
lowest order, who commenced deal- 
ing with five pounds, has been known 
to realize five hundred in the course 
of six months. It must naturally be 
inferred that the most base imposition 
must have been practised to render 
this business so extremely lucrative ; 
and the article itself must have been 
diluted away to excessive weakness, 
From this traffic many of the convicts 
are in possession of horses, carriages, 
and servants, with a sufficiency to 
secure independence for life. ‘The 
author thinks that allowing a servant 
to enter into trafhe is fraught with 


setious mischief, as it enables him to lancholy affliction, has beer 


A man, just as he Johnston, which have greatly im- 


Some 


Cy 


ave also been taken over, which have 
throve well and produced very fine 
wool, 
colony having made their escape from 
a park belonging to a Mr. Harris, 
surgeon of the regiment, are under- 
stood to be breeding and running 
wild in the woods. 


Several of the deer in the 





The children born in the colony 


from European parents are very ro- 


} | 


bust, comely, and well made; re- 
markably quick of apprehension, and 
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Map-Houses.—OssenvaTIons on 


the Act for REGULATING Map- 
Houses, and a Correctiomof the 
Statements on the Case of Benjamin 
Elliott, convicted of illegatt, 
fining Mary Daintree; with Re- 
marks addressed to the Friends of 
Insane Persons. By James Par- 
KINSON. I811. 
e & ERE are some very sensible 
and judicious observations in this 
pamphlet, upon the subject of private 
mad-houses and the nature of lunacy. 
Its primary object seems to have been 
to vindicate Mr, Parkinson himself 
from some insinuations which had 
found their way into the publig prints, 
arising from a mistatement of bis evi- 
dence on the trial which is mentioned 
in the title. This vindication we con- 
sider as complete: but, as he has 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
blend some remarks upon topics con- 
nected with it, we shal] pay a little 
more attention to the pamphiet. 
Insanity is one of those awful visi- 
tations of providence, to which, as we 
are all exposed, we are all interested in 
whatever concerns its nature, pro- 
gress, and cure. ‘The establishment 
of private houses for the reception of 
individuals labouring under this me- 
loudly 








become gradually independent in his censured by some, aud as loudly ap- 
feelings and opinions, and substitutes plauded by others, Great abuses did 
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certainly exist in them before the le- 
gislature undertook to provide, 11 some 
measure, for their regulation. Many 
a dark and foul transaction has taken 
place within the walls of a private 
mad-house, at whose recital our hearts 
would shrink withiv us. But, at the 
same time, they were attended with 
numerous advantages which have been 
widely felt and duly acknowledged. 
Their inutifity cannot be argued from 
their abuse. Mr. Parkinson, however, 
thinks, and we concur with him in 
opinion, that the legislature might 
provide more effectually against all 
abuses connected with the state of 
insanity, than it has yet done. Too 
much, indeed, cannot be attempted 
to secure the liberty and comforts of 
those whose mental derangement 
prevents them from attending to either 
for themselves: nor can too much be 
attempted to counteract the frauduient 
views of interested and designing 
individuals, who would incarcerate, 
without the hope, nay without the 
possibility of liberation, those whose 
absenae may benefit their condition. 
Every facility should be afforded for 
the return of the unhappy lunatic to 
society, whenever his cure may be 
completed ; or for making known his 
unnlawful detention if his attack was 
temporary or did not exist at all. 
We would especially obserye also, 
that by extending the power of signing 
certificates of lunacy to every one who 
denominates himself a surgeon or an 
apothecéry, is giving wide play to an 
evil which requires rather to be cir- 
cumscribed. ‘There is nothing more 
ambiguous than the tokens of insanity: 
many madmen go at large who are 
never suspected to be lunatics, and 
many harmless fools are shut up who 
deserve to be at large. The observa- 
tions pf Mr. Parkinson on this point 
are very pertinent. / 

Speaking of the Act of parliament, 
he says, 
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“One of the most important regu- 
lations in this act, is-that which is 
intended to prevent keepers of mad- 
houses from receiving patients with- 
out having an order, in writing, under 
the hand and seal of some physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary. But it ap- 
pears doubtful, whether this clause, 
as at present worded, yields that se- 


cism,. [Fegrvary 
curity which was expected from it, 
owing to its admitting the validity of 
an order, signed by any person, whose 
claiin to be considered a member of 
the medical profession rests only on 
bi s designating himself ap apothecary, 
Such persons ave not legally recog. 
nised as fit judges of the maladies to 
which the human system is subject, 
Those only can be, and, indeed, are 
so considered, as have received such 
a professional education as has ena- 
bled them to undergo the examina. 
tion ordered by law, and have in con- 
sequence received fiom those ap. 
‘pointed to examine them, a regular 
perthission to exercise the duties of 
their profession. 

** How peculiarly competent a phy- 
Sician is to sign the order hese re 
quired, need not be pointed out; and 
with respect to surgeons, it is only 
necessary to remark, that it is hardly 
possidle, that one who has passed 
through the professional education, 
necessary to qualify him for an ex. 
amination as a spirgeon, can be in- 
competent to decide on the sane or 
insane state of a patient’s mind. 

** But how widely different is it with 
respect to some of those persons who 
call themselves apothecaries, and 
thence presume to judge respecting 
diseases, Their abilities have been 
examined by no prescribed test, nor 
have they received any authority to 
take on themselves the delicate and 
important task of judging of, or of 
practising upon, the diseases either of 
tle body or of the mind, That in 
this netropolis, and in many parts of 
the empire, there are many very re- 
spectable persons, who with the de- 
signation only of apothecaries, possess 
every acquirement which is requisite 
for the successful exercise of their 
profession, is weil known. But it is 
equally well known, that there’ is 
hardly a neighbourhood which ts not 
infested with some ignorant and illi- 
terate being, who having learsed the 
names of many medicines, and of 
some diseases, steks a livelihocd by 
putting the lives of his neighbours at 
hazard, by pretending to remove the 
diseases with which they may happen 
to he afflicted. 

** Should the range of such men,be 
enlarged ?—Should tney, in addition 
to the calamities with which they are 
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nowable to inflict the families around 
them, be empowered, at their will, 
and on their judgment, to decree the 
confinement in a mad-house of any 
one, who from their ignorance, their 
pliant servility to a superior, or their 
egy yieldings to interested and well- 
managed importunities, they may be 
induced to term insane? A decided 
negative to these questions must surely 
begiven after considering the possible, 
nay, the probable consequences of 
such a permission. 

“fn places somewhat distant from 
the metropolis, characters of sucha 
description are most likely to be 
found, and there are they enabled to 
occasion the greatest injury. For 
supposing that any person of this de- 
scription should empreperly, but ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, 
and under circumstances artfully con- 
trived to secure his compliance, grant 
acertificate of lunacy, the subject of 
that certificate may directly he con- 
signed to a mad-house; and if the 
house to which he is thus consigned 
should not be within seven miles of 
the metropolis, or within the county 
of Middlesex, the keeper of such 
house is not required to give notice 
of the receipt of such person, but 
within fourteen days. For a period 
of this length, therefore, a person 
manifesting only an eccentricity of 
manner, perhaps even the consequence 
of asuperior degree of intellect, may, 
from caprice, interested motives, or 
ill-judged timidity, be condemned to 
the horrors of a mad-house, without 
au opportunity, being cut off from all 
communications with society,of claim- 
ing his release; and without a chance 
of any of his relations or friends ob- 
taining information of the place of 
his concealment. 

“ But what takes place even at the 
expiration of the fortnight? —the 
keeper of the house sends notice of 
having received a patient of sugha 
name into his house, and what then? 
—ifno friend or relation should think 
of making inquiry respecting him, 
he may wait fer bis release until the 
Visitation of the house by the com. 
missioners appointed for this purpose. 
_ This may not happen quite so early as 
the unfortunate prisoner may wish, 
since the act only requires a visitation 
from the commissioners within seven 
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miles of London and Westminster, 
and within the county of Middlesex, 
once at Jeast in every year; and at a 
distance of more than seven miles, and 
out of the county of Middlesex, only 
as often as they shall think fit; no 
certainty of a visitation within any 
given period being here assured.” 


Mr. P. supports the necessity of 
this restriction by enumerating seve- 
ral instances of lunatics who had that 
command over themselves, by which 
they could assume all the appearances 
of sanity for a tinie, so as to deceive 
an inattentive or unskilful observer. 
Some of these cases are very curious, 
and perhaps none more so than the 
following :— 

“A gentleman farmer was brought 
toa house for the reception of lunatics, 
his friends grounding the necessity of 
bis confinement on his‘conducting his 
affairs in such a manner as must soon 
bring him to ruin. On speaking to the 
patient, he said, if his friends could 
state any circumstance which he could 
not defend on principles of reason and 
equity, he would consent to be confined 
for the rest of his davs. He was then 
asked, Do you not give more wages 
than other farmers?—Yes. Why do 
you *—Because [ am of opinion that 
the standing wages of labourersis much 
too small; and the neighbouring far- 
mers agree with me-in that opinion, 
but have not integrity enough to fol- 
low my example, although they know 
their labourers to be almost starving. 
But have you not had it clealy de- 
monstrated to you, that this proceed- 
ing must terminate in your ruin?— 
Yes; but a question in my turn, Am 
Ito be deemed a madman because I 
will not save myself from ruin by 
starving a number of my fellow-crea- 
tures? Well, but your friends say, 
that you have thoughts of leaving your 
farm to your servants, and to make a 
tour over Scotland, setting out with 
only a crown in your pocket. Js that 
a rational intention?—Yes. I have 
certainly a right to make what tour I 
please; it will be a more rational tour 
than your sparks of quality make, for 
| go to inform myself of the agricul- 
ture of the country I pass through. 
But you leave your farm to the mercy 
of your servants.—So do other farm- 
ers, and more madly than [ should, 
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since, by my generosity, I have as- 
sured myself of the fidelity of my ser- 
vants. But was it not madness to think 
of setting out on this excursion with 
only a crown iv your pecket?—So, 
extravagant generosity is first brought 
as a proof of my madness, and, this 
failing, you mean to prove it by my 
parsimony. But I can explain this 
part of my conduct also. [ know | 
injure myself by the wages I pay, and 
therefore | judge 1 can spare but little 
for myself: so much for my parsimony. 
But how is this crewn to carry vou 
through >—-Thus; I shall take one of 
my horses for the f thirty miles,and 
then travel on foot the next twenty 
and thus, with care, iny five shillings 
will carry me fifty miles from home. 
Now the © bject of my journey Is agri- 
cultural knowledge, aud my wish ts te 
obtain it as cheap as [ ca 
I will hire myself as a labourer until 
I have got five shillings more, and 
then set of vot such 
recommendations as will insure me 
em} : and extra wages. In this man- 
ner, I shall perform my tour, and get, 
perhaps, as much useful knowledge as 
will enable me to pay my men thei: 
due without incurring ruin. 

** Staggered by the acuteness of 
these answers, the medical gentleman 
was with difficulty induced to sign 
the certificate of his lunacy, and, a 
Jast did it with that want of strong 
conviction which left it a burden on 
his mind. 

** In a little time all doubts however 
were removed; he threw himself over 
the ballustrades of a e,although 
with but little injury. On being asked 
what induced him to do this? he said, 
that he long had it in intention, and 
had only waited for God's consent : 
that he, that morning, had put a piece 
of paper on the frame of the window 
to ascertain whether his intention was 
approved. Ifthe paper blew outwards, 
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he was to infer he had perinission; 
ind jf inwards, not. Well, be was 
asked, did it blow outwards >—No, he 


auswered, it remained where I placed 
it, from whieh f concluded the answer 
was—I might do which | liked, and 
therefore - threw mvself down stairs. 
“* Let it be considered, that if, in 
the first instance, the yuedical man 
had re fu ed t tu.cé — hian to be amad- 
man, and any ious wischief had fol- 
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lowed, the heaviest reprcaches would 
have been heaped on him, and a djs. 
interested opinion, delivered accord. 
ing to the best of his judgment, might 
hav e se} iously este his professional 
character. 


We will quote another instance, 
which may ainuse our readers :— 


= fee lunatic having committed in 
hisown I suse several aets of violence, 
* a fami ly obtained a police officer 
from a neighbouring officedpe 
him the keeper from the 
house arriy pe W hen the keeper cae, 
he inquire a, particularly how he should 
know the oo nt, on hisifirst entering 
the room, that he might tinmediately 
ith the waistcoat, to pre- 
vent any dangerous struggle. Hewas 
told that | rown | coaty ang 
that he would know him by his raving, 
He therefore glided into the room, 
where the Pe olice oiicer, nt also had 
a brown cvat on, sat with his back to- 
wards the < door, remonstrating with the 
patient, who on seeing the keeper en- 
ter, with the waistcoat in his —- 
became immediately calm, and witht 
wink and nod, so completely misled 
the keeper, that in haif a minute the 
police officer, in spite of his resistance, 
was completely invested with the strait 
jacket, the patient manifesting his em 
joy nent of the trick by a vio lent burst 
of | auehter.” 


until 
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Mr. Parkinson, towards the cén- 
clusion of his pamphlet, suggests 
some very judicious topics of con- 
sideration relative to the amelioration 
of the condition of patients. Among 
these the following are deserving of 
notice :— 


“A circumstance, which is but little 
known, requires particular consider 
ation, whi 


t agitating the question re- 


specting the period at whicha patient 
should b i berated from continemeut, 


lt is from repeatedly noticing this cir- 
cumstance, that those who are accus- 
tomed to lunatics will unifoeuily give 
that op inion, which is generally sup- 
t ¢ to be entirely the result of in- 

erested considerations—that no pa- 
tient should*be liberated until suf 
ficient _— has elapsed to allow of 
determining that the cure is, for that 
time at lea ‘ts complete. The cireum- 
stance to whicl that patients 
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are themselves unable to form a judg- 
ment as to the period at which their 
restoration to reason takes place ; but 
venerally reckon it from that period 
when the disordered mind becomes so 
far relieved from the influence of ma- 
niacal impressions, as to recur with 
anxiety to domestic comforts and in- 
terests, Still incapable of detecting 
the fallaciousness of the delusory no- 
tions which the disease excites in the 
mind, and, therefore, suj posing the m- 
selves to be in the full possession of 
their reason, they dwell only on the 
supposed ervel restraints under which 
they ar@"Kept, and their painful de- 
tention from their homes 

“ At this period, they con sider and 
speak of themselves as the most per- 
secuted credtures existing ; and ifnow 
removed, their language and reason- 
ing is, “I have been perfectly weil, as 
lam now, for a long period, and still 
finy relations unjustly confined me, 
antl I suffered a series of unnecessary 
restraint and cruel treatment.” In 
most of these cases, the cure Dot pro- 
ceeding, the resentments thus excited 
continue through life; thé relations 
and keepers are never forgiven, and 
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tt becomes an ‘ 
should any thing of the kind ever af- 
flict'‘them again, that they may not be 
sent.to thesame house. On the other 
hand, it is almost uniformly the case, 
that if the confinement is continued 
until a recovery is established, the 
anxiety for liberation dimiaishes as 
the amendment proceeds; and when 
cured, the patient, who a little before 
was complaining of his unjust impri- 
sonment, becomes difident of his own 
powers, and willingly agrees to the 
proposal, and even himself suggests 
the propriety of a few days more trial, 
before he again mixes with the busy 
world. In these patients who have 
been thus withheld from society until 
their cure has been complete, a grate- 
ful regard for these who ‘have had the 
care of them is very frequently found; 
and immediately on their perceiving, 
which is frequently the case, the fi 
feelings of the next attack, they will 
immediately request to be taken back 
to their former place of confinement. 

“* Cases are perpetually happening, 
that prove the justice of these remaiks. 
Patients, on the first feelings of a re- 


curriug disease, will, of their own ac- 


request, 


o 
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cord, resign themselves to houses 
where they have been before confined, 
and been detained unti! completely 
cured; but, on the following day, per- 
haps, or as the derangement advances, 
will demand their freedom with*the 
utmost violence and abuse. Othevs, 
again, whose importunities have gain- 
ed their liberation before a cure has 
been effected, will themselves, if their 
cure proceed, be able, as their judg- 
inent improves, to detect little wan- 
derings of their mind, which will in- 
duce them frequently to require their 
friends to dispose of them as they 
think proper. 

“Phere is no situation more pain- 
ful and delicate to the relations, and 
even to the keeper, than that in which 
they are placed during the tedious 
convalescence of afpatient. The pa- 
tient considers himseif cured, and 
clamorously requires his liberation, 
the less intelligent of his friends join- 
ing in the demand; whilst the near 
relatives, who have witnessed the se- 
‘jous progress of the disease, feel the 
danger of a removal,’ until they are 
convinced of the cure being complete. 
Wearied sat last by the impertinent 
interference of those, perhaps, no way 
interesicd in the concerns of the pa- 
tient; and by the cruel insinuations 
and calumnies of the host, who gratify 
their meddling dispcosition under the 
assumption of charitable sympathy, 
the relatives apply to the keeper for 
his opinion. If the cure is not com- 
plete, the keeper of course says, “ I 
know that the opinions which I shalt 
give, may be suspected of originating 
in interested motives; but I must say, 
that, although I know the patient may, 
to you who see him seldom, and but 
for a short time together, appear to be 
well, I know him to be not so, and fear, 
that on feeling bimself frge from re- 
straint, he will rapidly become worse.” 
—Relations, who, though possessing 
sense and fortitude sufficient to despise 
the chattering of those around them, 
severely feel the necessity either of 
appearing to, perhaps, a beloved and 
respected relative, as his inflexible 
persecutor, or of fearfully shrinking 
from the performance of an afflicting 
duty, are thus placed in a distressing 
situation. 

** An obvious mode of proceeding 


here indeed presents itself:—a refer- 





















ence may be made to a physician, on 
whose opinion the decision may be 
made; but who is to nominate this 
physician? By which ever party he 
1s nominated, the other may find ob- 
jection to the appointment; and if 
another should be called in, and a dif- 
ference of opinion should arise, what 
is then to be done? Jt may be said, 
that a commission of lunacy may be 
obtained; but, independent of the ex- 
pense of such a proceeding, the case 
is assumed to be of such a kind, as to 
render this mode improper, since the 
patient is supposed to be either con- 
valescing or-cured. In such cases, 
should not the opinion of one of the 
commissioners under this act berender- 
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F.C. 
H! no, my love, thy fears discard, 

“” Thy heart PI never wrong, 

For truth has dwelt in every word 
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That’s issued from my tongue. 








Phen let not tears'thy eves distrain, 
Nor sighs escape thy breast : 














W here virtue is should be 





no pain, 
But peace and geutle rest. 
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ed attainable, on payment of a certain 
sum,&c. and without previous applica. 
tion to any of the courts of law? the 
opinion thus obtained being efficient 
for the protection of the relation, as to 
that particular act, or for the libera. 
tion of the patiént, unless notice 
within a certain time is given, of 
claiming the opinion of the whole 


board, or of bringing the case before 
a jury. 


There is subjoined to the work a 
correction of those mistatements to 
which we have already alluded, and 
which Mr. Parkinson was very right 
in laying before the public. ~ ~ 


, POETRY. 


SONNET. 


By Tuomas Epwarps, Esq. (Author of the 


Canons af Criticism ), 


To T Wray, Esq. 


Written during a Fit of Sickness, 


mperest me, dear Wrav, not all these{ 


three months’ pain, 


Then banish doubt, then banish care, Though tedious seems the time in pain to 
And take me to thy love; weat 
And let me, while I riot there, Nor ail those restless nights, through which 
The sweetest transports prove in vain 
” W. I've sougiit for kindly sleep to lull my care. 
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But if the subtle traitor gain 
Empire in thy peaceful heart 
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Yet, ah dear girl, beware of love, 
Tyrant of the human breast, 

ehs nor tears, nor prayers can move 
lo give the pining sufferer rest. 
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Al ' dear gil, beware of Jove, Uncheered with converse of a friendly 
*” Tyrant of the human breast, lest, 
Sighs nor tears, nor sighs can move Vhis close confinement, barr'd from whole- 
Yo give the pining sufferer rest soine ali 
P 


e 


Lnd excreise, of medicines the best; 


Ah, then, to shun its fiercest pain Ilave sunk my spirits or my soul op- 
Let thy lover share a part ss te a 
o Light are these woes and easy to be borne; 
Woes that press on us alone, If weigh'd with these which rack’d my tor- 
An added torture seem to bear; turd breast, 
But these that mutually are known, Wicn my fond heart from AMORBT was 
Are robb’d of half their raukling care. torn 5 


So true that word of Solomon I find. — 


“ No pain so gricvous as a wounded 


rind.” 
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On the Land Winds on the Coast of 
Coromandel. By W. Roxsurcn, 
M.D. 


ITH respect to these land winds, 

it has been judiciously obsery- 
ed, that the subject is deservedly 
ranked among the curious phenomena 
of nature, and merits the attention of 
the natural philosopher ; but as the 
minds of Europeaas who have visited 
these regions, have been occupied 
with pursuits very different from phi- 
losophic research, our acquaintance 
with these causes have hitherto been 
very imperfect. 

The land-winds on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, says Dr. Roxburgh, are those 
hot winds which blow at a particular 
season of the year and hour of the 
day, from the western hills, commonly 
called the Ghauts, towards the bay of 
Bengal. ‘In the more inland countries, 
as above the Ghauts, they are not 
confined to any regularity, though 
they are felt sometimes with a great 
degree of severity, and for hours 
together. 

I understand also, that in the upper 
parts of Bengal, they are sometimes 
experienced very severely; but whether 
from the west or the northward, or in 
what part of the year, I have not been 
able to ascertain. As far as this only 
tends to prove the insufficiency of the 
denomination, it would signify little, 
although in other respects it would be 
of more moment. 

As they are generally suposed to be 
peculiar to this country, and are felt 
during several months in the year, we 
should imagine their history and 
causes to have been perfectly investi- 
gated and understood; but, I know 
not why, neither the one nor the 
other has as yet been satisfuctorily ex- 
plained. 

_The most plausible reason generally 
given forthe great accumulation of 
heat in them, is the heat of the season 
inwhich they prevail, and the long 
tract of country over which they have 
to pass. That this, however, is not 
the true cause, it shall be my endea- 
Your to demonstrate ; to which I will 
add an attempt to point out the most 
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probable one, founded on known 
chemical principles. 

Respecting the theory T have to 
offer, 1 regret that it has found but 
few patrons in this country, which, 
however, I flatter myself, may be 
ascribed more to the manner in which 
it has been proposed, than to the foun- 
dation on which it is constructed. 

In order to facilitate the explana- 
tion of my sentiments, as well as to 
shew that the land-winds really de- 
serve some attention from the phi- 
losopher, 1 shall briefly recount the 
phenomena accompanying their be- 
ginbing and progress, as well as the 
effects by which.they are generally 
followed. 

Could my pen equal my sensations, 
I should be able to paint their effects 
in the most lively colours, aided by 
eight years experience in a country 
the most noted on the coast,* for their 
intensity. 

The land-winds are preceded in the 
latter end of March, or iv the begin- 
ning of April, by whirlwinds, which 
between eleven and twelve o'clock at 


‘noon, hurry in various directions, 


inostly from west to east, towards the 
sea. These are called by the natives 
Peshashs or Devils, because they some- 
times do a little mischief to the lighter 
buildings. 
About the same time, or a little 
after the appearance of the whirl- 
winds, we may observe all ranges of 
hills garnished as it were with clouds, 
which become daily darker and hea- 
vier, until they discharge themselves 
with much thunder and lightning in 
a heavy shower of iain. After this 
marked phenomenon, the land-winds 
set in immediately with all the vio- 
lence of which they are capable. 
Their commencement is generally 
inthe latter end of April, or begin- 
ning of May,and their reign lasts to the 
earlier days of June, during which 
period they generally exert their vio- 
lence from ten or eleven o'clock in 
the morning, until about three or four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 
In this season, the atmosphere is 
* Samulcotah, in the Northern Cir- 
cars. 
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commonly hazy and thick, except that 
in the evenings and nights, the sky is 
serene and clear, provided the land- 
winds do not continue the whole day. 

Fhe rising sun which portends a 
land-wind day, appears of a fiery red, 
and as if involved in mist, which mist 
is changed afterwards into clouds that 
lie heavy on the Ghavts. 

The Jand-wind ef each day is 
almost always preceded by a long 
calm, and immediately by a cloud of 
dust. 

Their diurnal violence is termi- 
nated along the coast about two or, 
three o'clock, by the setting-in of the 
sea-breeze which wafts delight and 
health as far as its influence extends, 
which is not more than ten or twelve 
miles inland. An abatement of their 
intensity from thence ta the @hauts, 
is all that can be hoped for. 

The sea-breeze regularly begins in 
the afternoon, at one or two o'clock, 
blowing pretty steadily until sun-set, 
when It dies away gradually, and at 
sun-rise it is again perceptible, tho’ 
weakly. 

When T sav its influence is only 
felt ten miles inland, | do not wish to 
be understood that it does not extend 
further: [ mean only its powerful re- 
freshing properties, which it loses in 
proportion to the distance from the 
sea, and in an inverse ratio to its 
strength, which is not great. In gene- 
ral, it arrives at thirty miles distance 
fiom the sea, in the evening, and is 
then only agreeable by the ventilation 
it effectuates. 

In the country above the Ghauts, 
as in Mysore, the east wind prevails 
also in the afternoon, but from a 
period much earlier, or cotempora- 
peous with the sea-breeze on the coast, 
which renders it clear that this inland 
breeze either does not extend further 
than to the Ghauts, or really origi- 
nates there; a point which deserves 
to be ascertained, as another phzno- 
menon depends upon this circum- 
stance. 

Should the sea-breeze fail, as some- 


' 


times happens, the land-wind decreases 
gradually untilit dies away in the be- 
ginning of the night, which, on‘ac- 
count of its calmness, is dismal te a 
degree: pext morning, a little motion 
of the air is again perceptible, but at 
the usual time the wind sets in as 
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strong and hot as the day before, 
Every thing we put our hands Upon 
is then distressing to the touch, whieh 
must be the case when the temperature 
of the body is inferier to that of the 
atmosphere. This we experienced 
for almost a fortnight in the year 1799 
in the Northern Circars, when the 
thermometer, at eight o'clock in the 
night, stood at 108°, and at noon at 
112°. Shades, globes, tumblers, then 
very often crack and break to pieces, 
and the wooden furniture warps and 
shrinks so much, that even the nails 
fall out of doors and tables, &e, Jn 
their greatest intensity, however, [ 
have never scen the thermometer rise 
higher than 115°, viz. in the coolest 
part of the house, though some say 
they have observed it at 130°. 

The Ghauts, and the hills at no 
great distance from them, are then 
seen lighted all night by spontaneous 
fires, and often in a very picturesque 
Inanner, 

These illuminations. appear, in ge- 
neral, about the middle of the moun- 
tains, and seldom or never extend to 
the top or bottom of them. They 
take place especially on those hills on 
which the hamboos grow very thick, 
which has probably led the natives to 
explain this phanomenon so rational- 
ly, by ascribing it to the friction of 
these bushes against each other. 

Lieutenant Kater, of his Majesty's 
12th regiment, thinks that the corky 
bark of the adenanthera paconina, is 
often spontaneously inflamed, as he 
has frequently found, on his surveys, 
its bark converted into charcoal, and 
several of these trees burnt down to 
the roots, although they were notin 
the vicinity of any other trees. 

In Europe, | know these sponta- 
neous ignitions have been much dis- 
credited ; and { doubt not, but should 
these few sheets ever be published, 
many objections will be raised against 
what I have related: but 1 have en- 
deavoured to state facts enly, whicha 
luxuriant ifagination might have 
painted in more striking colours, but 
Lam sure not with more strict adber- 
ence to truth. 

The land-winds are noticed for the 
dryness which they generally produce 
on the face of the country, as well as 
on that of the anintal creatien. This 
sensation is particularly felt in the 
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eyelids, which become in some mea- made of straw er grass, sometimes 
sure quite stiff and painful. This is of the roots of the wattie, which, we:- 
owing to the immediatevolatilization of ted, exhale a- pleasant but faint 
all humids that irrigate our organs, smell. I[t will be incredible to those 
and which, in this particular one, pro- that have never witnessed it, but the 
bably gives rise to inflammations evaporation is really-so great, that 
of the eves, so frequent at this time several people must be kept constantly 
the vear.” throwing water upon the tats (eight 
The continuance of this wind causes fect by four) in order to have the 
pains in the bones, and a general lassi- desired effect of cooling a small room. 
tude, in all that live; and in some, It would be scarcely necessary to 
paralytic or hemiplectic affections. Its observe, if it were not in contradiction 
sudden approach has, besides, the to pulic opinion, that the cold pro~ 
dreadful eftect of destroying men and -duced is not a peculiar property of 
animals instantaneously. the wind, but depends upon the gene- 
It is very common to sée large kites ral principle, that all liquids passing 
or crows, as they fly, drop down dead; into an aériform state, absorb heat, 
and smaller birds I have known todie, and cause immediately around them 
or take refuge in houses, in such adiminution of it, and consequently a 
numbers, that a very numerous family relative colduess. On the same priu- 
has used nothing else for their daily ciple depends also the cooling of wine 
meals than these victims of the in- and water, in the land-wind seasons, 
clemency of the season and their in- the latter im light earthen vessels, 
hospitality. In populous places it is which allow an oozing of the water 
also not very uncommon to hear, that through their pores, and the former 
four or five peoplet have died in the in bottles, wrappedina piece of cloth, 
streets in the course of a day, in con- or in straw, which must be constantly 
sequence of being taken unprepared. kept moistened. 
This happens especially at the first ‘The great violence of these winds is 
setting-in of those winds. at last terminated by frequent showers 
The natives use no other means of of rain, in June, in the low countries, 
securing themselves against this wind, and by the greater quantity of the 
but shutting up their houses, and regular rains falling in the inland 
bathing in the morning and evening; countries, which seem to suspend the 
Europeans cool it throagh wetted tatst partial formation of clouds along the 
Ghauts, and to leave them clearer, 
*The eye-flies, so often supposed and visible at a greater distance, than 
to occasion it, produce atransientand they had been at any other period of 
sharp pain in the eye, but never, [ the year before. 
believe, alasting inflammation. It is | After the enumeration of so many 
generally thought infectious, and may disagreeable circumstances, I am na- 
be so by the interference of the eye- turally led to an investigation of the 
flies carrying the eontagious matter causes that produce them. Before 
from an affected eye toasound one. this can be done, however, I must 
{ Four people dropped down dead prove, according to promise, that the 
at Yanam in the year 1797, an hour theory of our philosophers is founded 
after my arrival there from Masuli- in error. 
patam; and at Samulcotah, four or ‘They ascribe, as already observed, 
five died the same day on the short the extraordinary heat which distin- 
road between that place and Pedda- guishes these winds from most others, 
pore: the number of inhabitants of to the absorption of caloric, in their 
either of these places does not exceed, passage over an extensive tract of 
I believe, five thousand. country, at atime when the sun acts 
tThe fiame of them is made of most powerfully in our latitudes. 
bamboos, in the form of the opening | According to this theory, the beat 
in the house to be tatted, let it be should increase in proportion to the 
door or window, which is then cevered space over which this wind is to tra~ 
with straw in the manner every one vel; it should be hotter on the coast 
thinks best suited to retain the water than it is at any part of the country 
longest: inland, or, which is the same, it 
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should decrease by degrees from the 
eastern to the western sea of the j.enin- 
sula. Experience, however, teaches 
us the reverse; for it is hottest near 
the Ghauts, and among the valleys 
between those ranges of hills, than at 
any place on the coast; and the heat 
of those winds decreases also as they 
approach the Bay of Bengal, and ina 
direct ratio from the Ghauts to the 
sea: accordingly, it is at Ambore hot- 
ter than at Vellore, and at this place 
again than at Arcot, Conjeveram, 
and Madras, where the Jand-winds 
are seldom felt with any degree of 
severity. 

Time is another measure applicable 
to the acquisition of heat, as it in- 
creases to the greatest pitch which 
a body is capable of receiving in pro- 
portion to its continuance: the land- 
winds should therefore be cooler when 
they set-in at ten or eleven o'clock, 
and hottest at their termination in the 
afternoon; they should be so at least 
at noon, when the.sun is nearly verti- 
cal, and has the gfeatest influence on 
the substances from which heat is to 
be attracted. The contrary, however, 
comes nearest to the truth; for it is 
known that these winds set-in with 
their greatest violence and heat at 
once,which rather abate than increase, 
as might be expected. 

We should, on this principle, fur- 
ther suppose the heat would increase 
gradually with the return of the sun 
to our latitudes, from its southern 
declination, and stand always in pro- 
portion to its position. We find, 
however, that experience also contra- 
dicts this point of the theory under 
discussion; for after the sun has 
passed our zenith,* the land-winds 
set-in at once with ail their intensity, 
in the manner before described, and 
they cease as abruptly before its re- 
turn again,t 

A material change in the tempera- 
ture of this climate is certainly effected 
by the approach of the sun from the 
south; but the heat which is thus 
caused, and which increases by im- 
perceptible degrees, is never so great, 





* The sun is in the zenith at 
Madras about the 26th of April. 

+ The sun is again in our zenith on 
its southern declination about the 
19th of August. oe 
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and is only felt by those who expose 
themselves to it unprotected ; for the 
air remains proportionally cool, and 
our houses afford, in this season, a 
pleasant retreat. We find it far other. 
wise ina land-wind ; for this penetrates 
our inmost recesses, and renders life 
miserable every where. 

I have before observed, that winds 
equally hot with those of periodical 
duration, are felt in all parts of the 
country, and at different seasons; a 
circumstance alone sufficient, if prev- 
ed, to overthrow the ground-work of 
the old theory. 

For a confirmation of this, 1 will 
appeal to the general observation, that 
immediately before a long rain ‘the’ 
weather is sultry, and that a single 
shower is always preceded by a warm 
disagreeable wind. 

We are very particularly reminded 
of the approaching great monsoon in 
October, by the oppressive heat we 
have in the calm evenings of that 
month, which, [ am persuaded, would 
equal that of the land-winds in May, 
if the atmosphere were not cooled in 
the latter part of the night by breezes 
that have wafted over extensive inun- 
dated plains, 

I can refer, secondly, to my Me- 
teorological Journal, according to 
which, the 4th of June 1800, “at 
Madavaram, a place not far from 
Bengalore, the thermometer rose for 
a short time to 104° just before #slight 
shower of rain, and at a time when 
heavy clouds darkened the western 
hemisphere. 

Further, in the months of March 
and April 1804, we had often at Bem 
galore, in the afternoons, strong gusts 
of wind from the eastward, which, in 
common, were styled land-winds, and 
were really as hot and disagreeable as 
moderate land-winds are in the Car- 
natic. I could have multiplied in- 
stances of this kind, but amof opinion 
that in a fact so much known, it would 
be perfectly needless. 

The last refuge of the defenders of 
this theory, is the valleys of the 
Ghauts, in which they pretend the 
heat is generated by the concentrated 
and reficcted rays of the sun. 

I will not deny but the heat ecca- 
sioned by these causes, may contribute 
much to raise the heat of the land- 
winds; but the sudden appearance of 
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the latter, their usual strength, and 
abrupt disappearance, all militate 
against that explanation as a principal 
cause. 

The heat of these winds should in 
this case, to say a few: words more on 
the preceding subject, decrease re- 
oylarly, from the point where it is 
createst towards the opposite, on both 
sides, as is the case on the coast of 
Coromandel. On the contrary, we 
find that, immediately on our baving 
ascended the Ghauts, or on the top of 
hills elevated above the clouds, we 
have escaped their heat all at once. 
It is hereby remarkable, that the di- 
rection of the wind, remains to ap- 
pearance nearly the same every where. 
In Mysore, for example, the wind is, 
in the land-wind season, west during 
the greater part of the day; in the 
afternoon it is from the east, and com- 
monly warmer. than the former. 

This, together with what had been 
said before, will, 1 hope, be thought 
sufficient to establish my opinion 
relative to what cannot be the cause 
of the heat in the land-winds. 

Itremains now to point out a theory 
supported ona firmer basis, which [ 
shall endeavour to do in the following 
pages. It is founded on a chemical 
principle, and will explain, I think, 
the heat of these winds in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

The principle itself needs no de- 
monstration, as it is admitted as a 
general law; viz. that ‘“‘all bodies, 
when they become more dense, sutfer 
heat to escape; or, what is the same, 
they give out heat.” For example, 
when gases or a€riform substances 
become vapours, they discharge as 
much heat as was necessary to keep 
them in their former gaseous state: 
further, vapours in condensing into 
fluids, are known to do the saine, as 
also fluids acquiring solidity. 

am sorry that the quantity of heat 
set free in the condensation of vapours 
required for a pound of water, has 
escaped my memory; but 1 recollect 
it was very considerable. We know, 
however, that a great deal of it is re- 
quired for the evaporation of the same 
measure, and jt is but reasonable to 
admit that the same quantity with 
which it has combined should be dis- 
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charged on its returning to its former 
state of fluidity. 

In order to apply this principle to 
explain the presence of heat in our 
land-winds, | must first observe, that 
the atmosphere in January, February, 
and March, is perfectly clear and 
serene; and then 1 will call to mind 
what has been said of the phenomena 
of those wiuids, that they are preceded 
by clouds on and among the Ghauts, 
and that a heavy shower of rain from 
that quaiter announces their arrival; 
that during their continuance clouds 
are observed to Ne on the Ghauts; 
and that the atmosphere, even in the 
low country, is hazy and thick. I 
must add also, that the countries west 
of the Ghauts are at this season fre- 
quently visited by heavy showers of 
rain, accompanied with much thunder 


_and lightning, and sometimes with 


hail, Herein the Mysore country I 
have found the heaviest showers of 
this kind to come from the north- 
west, which is exactly in the direction 
of the countries remarkable for the 
great heat of the land-winds in this 
season. At times, we have also show- 
ers from the east and south-east, and 
my attention shall not be wanting to 
ascertain whether it is not at the time 
when the land-winds blow hottest in 
the Carnatic. By this we see, that 
the élouds formed on the Ghauts, 
charged with water and electricity (by 
causes | am not now to investigate), 
are drawn to the westward, whilst the 
heat, which during the formation of 
these clouds, must necessarily be dis- 
charged, is carried to the east or to 
the lower parts of the coast, and causes 
the properties for which the land- 
winds are so remarkable. 

I have acknowledged already, that 
the heat occasioned by the power of 
the sun in this season, contributes to 
the aggregate of itin the wind; but [ 
must observe also, that it acts only as 
a secondary cause, and passively, by 
preventing its absorption and dimi- 
nution in the career over a varicty of 
substances, particularly moisture, with 
which it would combine, if they had 
not been previously removed or in- 
cigaclented. 

In colder climates, this absorption 
takes place in a greater degree, as 
substances are abundant with which 
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the heat produced’ by the formation 
of rain can combine and become im- 
perceptible. It is, however, there 
also often remarked, that the heat of 
the sun ina cloudy day is more hower- 
ful than at anv other time. In com- 
non this is ascribed to the reflection 
of the rays of the sun from the clouds; 
but [ opine it is often the consequence 
of the formation of water in the 
clouds, which obscure the sky at that 
moment. 

It has been observed, that the heat 
of the land-winds is not felt on the 
top of high hills, or on plains of a 
very inconsiderable perpendicular 
height above those in which it rages 
most violently; as, for exainple, in 
Mysore near the Ghauts, which is 
only about five hundred feet higher 
than the valleys immediately below. 
This might be considered a weighty 
objection against my theory; as heat, 
considered in the light of an elastic 
fluid, expands equally on all sides; 
and from whatever cause it proceeds, 
it should be supposed to extend even 
further where it meets with less re- 
sistance, as from the air in higher 
regions, which is known to be lighter 
and more penetrable than near the 
earth. 

But the reverse takes place; for 
almost immediately above the clouds 
no other heat is perceptible than what 
might be owing to the nature of the 
climate. 

This circumstance may be account- 
ed for by the diminished density of 
the air in the lower parts of the coun- 
try, produced by the heat of the sea- 
son, which would naturally cause the 
wind to rush thither, with ail its con- 
tents, and with greater impetuosity, 
The coolness cf the atmosphere on 
elevated situations may be ascribed 
also to the evaporation of the upper- 
most strata of the clouds, which ac- 
company the land-winds. 


Many arguments I have dispensed 
with, which might have been pro- 
duced to elucidate and to establish my 
theory, as they were chietly such as 
could be collected from simple in- 
ference, and from affirmative appli- 
cation of doctrines advanced before. 
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I will only add, that both the siroceo 
and samiel may be owing to similar 
causes as those which appear to be 
productive of the pernicious, or ra. 
ther disagreeable, effects of our land. 
winds. 


ommreittuiign 
Peitisn Institution. 


ee annual exhibition is now 
opened. A well-written preface 
to the Catalogue contains this cheer- 
ing conclusion:—Of their prospects 
of success, the governors can now 
speak with increasing confidence, 
from a circumstance, which they 


trust, will give value and permanency 


to patronage and protection. They 
refer to the visible and gratifying im- 
provement of our rising artists in 


historic painting; that has induced | 


the Directors very considerably to in- 
crease the premiums, which are an- 
nounced for excellence in that depart- 
ment; and which, they hope, the 
liberality of patriotic individuals will 
justify them in annually augmenting. 
They conclude with expressing a 
confidence, that by an extension of 
that liberality, and by the unremitting 
exertions of the Directors, an adequate 
encouragement will at length be given 
to British artists, and the objects of 
the British Institution be successfully 
promoted.—The encreased: premiums 
are, for the best picture in historical 
or poetical composition, 200 guineas. 
For the next best 100; and for the 
third best 50. They will be encreased 
next year to300, 200, and 100 guineas. 
It is also gratifying to observe, that in 
addition to a very considerable acces- 
sion of governors and subscribers, 
among persons of the first rank and 
wealth, every member of the Royal 
Family is added to the list. The 
president of the Royal Academy has 
honoured the exhibition with a pic- 
ture; beside which, there are some 
good pictures by other academical 
membeis, one of whom, Mr. Dawe, 1s 
a candidate for the first prize. The 
pictures are hung with Mr. V. Greens 
acknowledged judgment and impar- 
tiality. 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Bs’ _—_ ; on these subjects. The history of art 
Josern WixpHam, Esq. FR. A.SS. in the middfe ages, and every circum- 
HIS Gentleman who lately died stance relative to the revival of litera- 
1 at Earsham, in Norfolk, was born ture and the arts, from the fourteenth 
August 21, 1759, at Twickenham, in century to the present time, were 
the. house since the residence of equally familiar to him; and his ac- 
2ichard Owen Cambridge, Esq. He quaintance with the language of 
was educated at Eton school, from modern Italy was surpassed by few. 
which be went to Christ's College, He had very particularly studied the 
Cambridge, but took no degree. Ue antiquities of his own country, and 
returned from an extensive tour thro’ was eminently skilled in the history 
France, Italy, Istria, and Switzerland, of. English architecture. To all that 
in 1769; and soon after married the books could supply, he added the 
Honourable Charlotte De Grey, sister fruits of extensive and accurate obser- 
to the Lord Walsingham; by whom vation of every thing worthy notice, 
he has left no issue. [tn all which is as well during the course of his travels 
usually comprehended under the de- through France, Italy, Switzerland, 
nomination of Belles Lettres, Mr. and Istria, as in his own country. His 
Windham may claim a place among pencil, as a draftsman from nature, 
the most learned menofhis tine. ‘lo was exquisite. His portraits of mere 
an indefatigable diligence in the pur- natural scenery were peculiarly spi- 
suit of knowledge, be joined a judg- rited and free; and his drawings. of 
ment clear, penetrating, and unbiass- architecture and antiquities most faith- 
ed, and a memory uncommonly re- ful and elegant. As his industry was 
tentiveandaccurate. Anardent love indefatigable, his collection is very 
for truth, a perfect freedom from pre- great, and equally precious for accu- 
judice, jealousy, and affectation, an racy and beauty. During his resi- 
‘entire readiness to impart his varied dence at Rome, be studied and mea- 
and copious information, united with sured the remains of ancient archi- 
a singular modesty and simplicity, tecture there, particularly the baths, 
marked his conversation and manners. with a precision which would have 
Few men had a more eritical know- done honour to the most able profes- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin lan- sional architect. His numerous plans 
guages, or a deeper feeling for the and sections of them he gave to Mr. 
beauties of style and sentiment in the Cameron, and they are engraved in 
classic writers; but in his minute and his great work on the Roman baths. 
comprehensive acquaintance with ‘To this work he also furnished a very 
every thing in them, illustrative of considerable and valuable part of the 
human life and manners, especially letter-press. He drew up the greater 
all that relates to the Fine Arts, he portion of the letter-press of the 
scarcely had an equal. He knew not second volume of the Ionian Antiqui- 
only whatever had been delivered by ties, published by the Society of 
the writers who treat prefessedly on Dilettanti. And Mr. Stuart received 
the subject, but had suffered nothin material assistance from him in the 
to escape him in those who have only second volume of his Athens. In_ his 
incidentally mentioned facts con- own name he published very little. 
nected with the history of art; and, as His accuracy of mind rendered it dif- 
it may be asserted without exaggera- ficult to him to please himself; and, 
tion, that his studies had embraeed careless of the fame of an author, he 
every work now extaut in the Greek was better content that his friends 
and Latin tongues from the era of should profit by his labours, than that 
Homer to the fall of Constantinople, the public should know the superiority 
his copiousness of information can of his ownacquirements. Mr. Wind- 
searcely be imagined but by those of ham had been long a Fellow of the 
his friends, who, by a similarity of Royaland Antiquarian Societies; and, 
Pursuits, were led to confer with him in the latter, was for many years of 
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the council, and one of the committee His integrity was unquestioned; and] e 
for the publication of the Cathedrals know an extraordinary instance of Ww 
of England. He more than once de- generosity of sentiment and conduct a 
clined the honourable offite of Vice in him and his brother. From very it 
President. Of the Society of Dilet- eariy life he became attached toey. a 
tanti he was one of the oldest mem- perimental philosophy. He made ex. i 
bers; and to his zeal it was principally ceedingly good barometers and ther- 
owing that the publications of that mometers, He also made electric é 
society were continued, after a sus- machines, and taught the ust of the ; 
pension of many years. It may easily globes. When the balloons were firg 
be supposed that the library of such a introduced, he turned his thoughts to 
man was excellent. It is, in fact, for that interesting discovery, and was | 


rea! use, one of the first collections in very expert in making and filling 
this country. Not a volume was them. He was an accurate observer; 
bought by him onthe mere account ef and one of the principal of the tran. 
its rarity; but no price prevented his sits of mercury, and two eclipses of 
purchasing what was really useful; the sun, the most considerable since [ 
and the selection of editions, aud the have lived here, we observed together 
beauty. ef the copies, is what might be at Troston. One of the two letters 
expected from his correct and elegant apprising me of the beautiful comet 
taste. Though’the severer sciences of 1807 (and which arrived here both 
had not engaged so much of his at- together,) was from him. He was 76, 
tention, he was not unacquainted with He had read not very many hooks, but 
any of them. Natural History bad some of the best in the different 
been successfully studicd by him. In branches of natural philosophy. He 
private life, Mr. Windham was the had a most clear, strong, and acutely 
most amiable of men. Benevolent, discriminating judgment, with an 
generous, cheerful, witheut caprice, excellent memory. His mother died 
above envy, his temper was the un- at more than the age of 90, I believe 
clouded sunshine of virtue and sense, nearer 100. [le was an excellent son, 
If his extreme modesty and simplicity 4 good master, and a very steady! 
of character prevented his striking at. friend. In make and countenance 
the first acquaintance, every hour en- he was so like Mr. Thomas Warton, 
deared him to those who had the hap- that the last engraving of that elegant 
piness of his intimacy. In every re- scholar and highly interesting poet, 
lation of life he was exemplary. A by Schiavonetti, for Dr. Drake's 
kind husband, a firm friend, a geve- Essays, might be taken for a portrait 
rous landlord, an indulgent master. of Mr. John Mills, But their genius 
The constant and anxious enquiries had taken a very different direction, 
of his poorer neighbours at his gate, Elegant literature, poetic taste and 
during his illness, bore the mostafiect- faney, were the characteristics of the 
ing testimony to his worth; and his one; philosophic solidity aad acute- 
memory is honoured by the long and ness, a mechanical head, with great 
deep regrets of his equals—by the practical correctness, and powers of 




































prayers aud tears of the poor. judgment and patientattention, which 
might have made an eminent mathe- 


. matician, and did constitute a ver 

Mr. Joun Mitts of Bury. respectable and extraordinary om 

F this ingenious person, lately de- characterized the other. Soon after 

ceased, Mr. Capel Loft has writ- the military dept was erected in the 
ten as follows: ‘* For neartwenty-nine Westgate-street, Bury, in which con- 
years from my first coming to reside siderable quantities of gunpowder are 
here, | have been acquainted with of course lodged, he was the principal 
him. He was no common man. He of three according to whose plans and 
was originally a barber and wig- suggestions general Robinson, who 
maker ; but for some years had left off had the command of the district, 
business. With his twin brother, ordered a conductor to be erected, for 
who died many years before him, he the security both of the magazine and 
had carried on that business at theend of the town. It ought not tobe 
of the Haymarket toward Piccadilly. omitted, that when the return of the 
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comet of 1661 was expected in the 
winter of 1789, he construc ted an 
astronomical machine for representing 
its heleocentric and geocentric places, 
according to the time of the year when 
it should become visible; with a scale 
of parts to measure its distanc ce from 
the sun and earth, during the expected 
visible part of its orbit. Lew persons 
who had paid any attention to exper!- 
mental philosophy, ever visited Bury 
within these last twenty vears or more, 
without calling on Mr. Mills. Noman 
could be more naturally unaffected 
and unassuming in his conversation: 
though not correct in hts language, 
he had been too attentive to facts and 
i interence be 
f 


77 
Oi 


experiments, for to 


time 


drawn from them, to tiud 


attaining to an equal exactness in 
words. He was exceedingly clear in 
his ideas. In politics he was a friend 
to peace, freedom, and humanity, to 
areform in the representation, and to 
the abolition of the slave trade. This 
imperfect and hasty sketch may seem 
to give some idea of a man whose 
memory well merits to be preserved, 
and who is among the examples what 
natural aptitude and persevering ap- 
plication is capable of pertorming. 
Aucustine Pentueny, Esq. 
TAXIS singular character died on 
i the 28d November, in the 83d 
year of his age, in an obscure lodging 
in Leeson-street, Dublin. The last 
age, of which he was an early mem- 
ber, not produced a character of 
more eccentric manner of thinking, 
er one regulated by greater parsi- 
mony. fle was a miser of the most 
perfect drawing that nature has given 
tothe world. From the low and labo- 
rious condition of a journeyman 
cooper, be accumulated the enormous 
sum of 800,0001. in the islands» of 
Antigua and Santa Cruz. He was 
born in the village of Longwood, 
county of Meath, and was very-early 
in life, encouraged to make a voyage 
te the West Indies, to follow his trade, 
under the patronage of his maternal 
uncle, another adventurer of the name 
of Gaynor, better known amongst his 
neighbours by the name of Peter Big 
Brogues, fram the enormous shoes he 
was moutited in on the day he set out 
on his trayels. Peter acquired an im- 
Univensatn Mac. Vou. XV 
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mense fortune, and lived to see his 
only child married to Sir George 
Colebrooke, chairman to the East 
India Company, and a banker in 
Dublin, to whom Peter gave with bis 
his daughter two hundred thousand 
pounds.—Mr. A. Pentheny saw man- 
kind only through one medium: his 
vital powers were so diverted from 
generous or social objects, by the pre- 
vailing passion of gold, that he eould 
discover no trait in any character, 
venerable cr-+ respectable, 
that was not seconded by riches: in 
fact, any one that was not rich he 
considered as an inferior animal, 
neither worthy of notice, nor safe to 
be admitted into society. This ex- 
traordinary feeling he extended to 
female society, and if possible witha 
greater degree of disgust.—A woman 
he considered only asan incuinbrance 
onaman of property, and therefore 
he never could be prevailed upon to 
admit one into his confidence. As to 
wedlock, he utterly and uniformly re- 
jected any idea of it. His wife was 
the public funds, and his children 
guineas, and no parent or husband 
paid more deference or care to the 
comforts of his family. He wes never 
known to separate his immense hoard, 
by rewarding a generous action, or 
alleviating a premature or accidental 
misfortune, by the application of one 
shilling to such purposes. It could 
scarcely be expected that he would 
bestow a gift or extend a gratitude to 
others, he was so niggard of comforts 
to himself. The evening before he 
died, some busy friend sent a re- 
spectable physician tohim, at which 
the old miser did not shew any ap- 
parent dislike, until he recollected 
the Doctor might expect a fee; this 
alarmed him, and immediately raising 
himself in the bed, addressed the Irish 
Esculapius in the following words:— 
*“‘Doctor, | am a strong man, and 
know my disorder, and could cure 
myself, but as Mr. Nangle has sent 
you to my assistance, I shall not ex- 
change you for any other person, if 
you can come to an understanding ; 
in fact, I wish to know what you will 
charge for your attendance until l am 
recovered?” The Doctor answered, 
eight guineas. —“ Ah! Sir,” said the 
old man, ‘if you knew my disorder 
you would not be exorbitant; but te 
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put an end to this discussion I will 
give you six guineas and a half.” The 
Doctor assented, and the patient held 
out his arm with the fee and to have 
his pulse considered, and laid himself 
down ayvain.—His relations were nu- 
merous, but not being in his opinion 
qualified, for want of experience in 
the management of money, to nurse 
his wealth, he bequeathed the entire 
of it toa rich family in the West Indies, 
with the generous exception of four 
pounds annually to a faithful servant, 
who lived with him 24 years. In the 
will he expresses great kindness for 
poor John, and says he bequeathed the 


and Phitosophical. | Fesrvanr 
four pounds for his kind services, that 
his latter days may be spent in com. 
fortable independence! Like Thella- 
son, he would net allow his fortune to 
pass to his heirs immediately, as he 
directed that the entire shall be funded 
for 14 years, and then, in its improved 
state, to be at the disposal of the heirs 
he has chosen. For the regulation of 
his last will and testament, he appoint. 
ed Walter Nangle, Esq. and Major 
O'Farrel, late of the Austrian army, 
his Executors, and the Right Hon. 
David La Touche, and Lord Fingal 
trustees. 
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VARIETIES, 


ITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. &c. 


MM: J. Nicuors has published 
ye proposals for completing the ed 
edition of Hutchins's History of Dor- 
etshire, with improvements by the 
late Richard Gough, Esq. Mr. Nichols 
observes, that of the two volumes 
already published the sale was so ex- 
tremely limited, that including several 
books given as presents, not more than 
112 copics remain in existence since 


the fire. But, notwithstanding the 


unpromising prospect of any con- 
siderable number of the continuation 


of the work being called for, Mr. 
Nichols, encouraged as he has been by 
the invitation of several respectable 
individuals, has offered his persona 
jabours towards its completion, on 
condition of being secured from actual 
loss, of which the risque will be at 
least 15001. From the very consi- 
derable accession of materials obtained: 
by the unremitting exertions of Mr. 
Gough, and the contributions of 
several gentlemen in the county, it 
has been necessary to divide 
what was intended for the Third into 
two volumes, each of which will con- 
tain t five hundred pages, em- 
bellished with more than fifty beauti- 
ful plates, besides numerous vignettes, 
fortunately preserved at the engravers 
during the fire at Mr. Nichols’s. 

The present edition is by no means 
superseded by that of 1774, as from 
the great increase of materials, col, 
lected by the industry of Mr. Gough, 


found 


abou 


u 


it will contain more than double the 
quantity, both of letter-press and 
plates, and may therefore be consider- 
ed in some degree, a new work. 

The numerous embellishments con- 
sist of public mansions, churches, 
seats, halls, &c. and portraits of emi- 
nent pers opnages. 

This. work will be further enriched 
with very full catalogues of the birds, 
shelis, and some of the more rare 
plants of Dorsetshire, drawn up for 
the express purpose, by the late ex- 
cellent naturalist and benevolent 
physician, Dr. Richard Pulteney, 
F.R.S. and F.L. S. 

The Rev. Dr. Carpénter has in the 
press, Unitarianism the Doctrine 
of the Gospel, in which those parts 
which refer more immediately to his 
personal controversy with Mr. Veysie, 
are ommitted, and the whole divided 
into chapters. 

A smatl work will shortly be publish- 
ed, consisting of those parts of Dr. 
Priestley'’s Observations on Educa- 
tion, which relate more immediately 
to the moral and religious instruction 
of the young. 

Dr. Cogan is about to publish Theo- 
logical Researches,’ or an Analytical 
Enguiry into the Principles of Natu- 
ral Religion, which are best calculated 
to direct and regulate the passions 
and affections of the mind, and most 
conducive to human happiness. 

The Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rey.W. 
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Shepherd, are engaged upon a work 
on the plan of Dodsley’s Preceptor, 
embracing all the modern improve- 
ments in science, &c. 

The completion of Bowyer’s Anec- 
dotes of Literature, is proceeding fast 
under the care of Mr. John Nichols. 
Jt will appear in the course of a few 
months, in six Svo, volumes. Phe 
Continuation of the History of 
Leicestershire is also in great for- 
wardness. 

Mr. J.J Loos, author of an esteemed 
lifeof Paracelsus, is engaged in the 
Biography of the celebrated Physician 
Van Helmont, extracted from his own 
writings. ; 

The Rev. Dr. T.D. Whalley has iu 
the press, a new edition of the Vision 
of Piers Plowman, printed from M.S. 
of higher antiquity than any which 
have been yet collated, and forming a 
text very different from that of Crow- 
ley, together with a Prefatory Disser- 
tation, a paraphiase, glossary, and 
notes, 

A Report of the late Mr. Fox’s 
Speeches in the House of Commons, 
from his entrance into parliament in 
1768, to the close of the session in 
1786, is preparing for publication. 


The following works translated from 
the German are in hand, and will 
shortly be ready for the press: An 
Essay towards a General History of 
Chemistry, in three parts, by M. J. B. 
Tromsdorf. 

Tables of Practical Chemistry, 
intended for the use of Physicians, 
Apothecaries, and Students, by M. G. 
G. Meyer. 

Selections from the Archives of 
Artists and Dilettante, consisting of 
Essays on the state and progress of 
the artists in different countries, de- 
scriptions of famous works of art re- 
cently executed or discevered, por- 
traits and memoirs of celebrated 
artists, ancient or modern, famous or 
but little known, prizes preposed by 
academies, public exhibitions, and 
progtess of established schools of art, 
by M. J. G. Aleusel. 

An Annual Register of Mineralogy, 
and the discoveries continually occur- 
ring in that science, including misccl- 
Janies, neerology, literary intelligence 
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and correspondence, by M. C,. C: 
Leonhard of Franckfort. 


Mr. Robert Bakewell is engaged in 
a new undertaking, to unite with the 
Survey of Estates, a Mineralogical 
Examination and Analysis of the 
substances they contain, and to accom- 
pany the plan with a description and 
natural history of the estate. 

The Rev. Mr. Hayter known by his 
researches at Herculaneum, is engaged 
in preparing for the press, anarrative 
of all that passed from the period he 
left England till his return, to be 
illustrated with engravings. 

Lord Le Dunstanville intends 
shortly to publish from original manu- 
scripts in his possession, Carew's Sur- 
vev of Cornwall, with notes, by the 
late Thomas Tonkin, Esq. M.P. in the 
reign of Queer Anne. 

Mr. Peter Nicholson is preparing a 
work on the Meehanical Exercises of 
Carpentry, Joinery, Bricklaying, 
Masonry, Turnery, &c. with plates of 
the various tools used in each branch, 
and other figures explanatory of the 
princfples and practice of the several 
arts. 

Descriptive Travels. of Sir John 
Carr, in Spain and the Balearic Isles 
in the years 1809 and 10, are at press, 
and will be published in the course of 
the ensuing month. These Travels will 
form one volume 4to. and will be em- 
bellished with views taken on the spof, 
by the Author, and engraved in a 
superior manner. The volume will 
comprehend descriptive sketches of 
the principal towns, cities, antiquities, 
customs, and manners, of the provin- 
ces of Andalusia, Granada, Murcia, 
Valencia, and Catalonia, including 
Montserrat, and of the islands of 
Majorcaand Minorca, also an account 
of the most interesting events which 
have recently occurred in those 
countries. 

The two Hunting prints, of the 
Fox breaking Cover, and the Death 
of the Fox, from paintings by S. Gil- 
pin, R.A. and P. Reinagle, A.R. A, 
are nearly ready for publication. They 
have been six years in the hands of 
Mr. Scott, the engraver, and, we 
doubt not, will meet the expectation 
of the public. 
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Arts, Sciences, &c. 

We understand that an Institution 
is about to be formed in the metro- 
‘eal for the purpose of cultivating 
Pulpit Oratory in the established 
church. We think er an institu- 
tion deserving of encouragement, as 
muclr good might he done in the 
church by good orators 

The following uses of horse chesnuts 
have been ascertained by experience 
In Turkey these nuts are ground and 
mixed with provender for horses, par- 
ticularly for those who have a short 
wind. And after being boiled a little 
to take off the bitterness, and bruised 
apd mixed with a small 
barley-meal, they are good for rear- 
ing and fattening poultry. 

The skins of the fish called Soles, 
are commonly used for fining beer :— 
A correspondent writes that having 
ordered some soles from a fishmog- 
ger’s without being skinned, this order 
was very reluc tantly complied with, 
which bringing onan explanation, the 
fishmonger confessed he saved ail his 
fish skins for a brewer to make finings 

vith, and actually shewed him a large 

tub of putrid skins in an out-house, 
sufficient in temperate weather to 
breed a pestilence in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The light on the Bell Rock is to be 
distinguisl ed from all others by a new 
and ingenious device: the light being 
to appear alternately of abright yellow, 
and adeep red colour, by means of 
coloured vlass. From the great height 
of the building, and its prominent 
station, twelve miles advanced into 
the German Ocean, it is confidently 
expected that the light will, in ordi- 
nary weather, be visible to so great a 
distance as to prevent the recurrence 
of those fatal mistakes as have hap- 
pened this winter, in what sea-faring 
people call Berwick Bay. A bell is to 
be tolled i in misty weather, which is a 
happy addition. 

Professor Leslie's process for effect- 
ing the congelation of a mass of water 
in a warm room, without the aid of 
ice, or of any cooling mixture, or ex- 
pence of materials, was exhibited last 
week at Glasgow, by Dr. Ure. [t con- 
sists in placing two vessels under the 
receiver of the air puinp, the one con- 
taining water, the other any substance 
very attractive of moisture. The weight 
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of the air being removed by working 
the machine, copious evaporation, 
begin to take pli ace from the water, 

Vere there nothing under the receiver 
but this liquid, an atmosphere of 
vapour would then be formed, by 
whose pressure farther evaporation 
would be prevented; but the other 
substance absorbs this vapour almost 
as ‘} ee! dily as it rises. 
Te 


Hence evapo- 
ion, and its invariable effect, the 
pro duction of cold, proceed so vigo- 
rously, as soon to convey the water 
into ice, spicule of which are seen 
shooting beautifully across. In’ the 


present case, a considerable cake of 


ice was formed, and preserved for 
upwards of half an hour, although the 
temperature of the room was about 
thirty degr-es above the freezi ng 
point. Indeed the ice mizht have 
been kept for a very long tine, had it 
not been taken out of the receiver, for 
the purpose of throwing on it portions 
of potassium, which, at the instant 
of contact, took fire and burnt holes 
init. The ingenious author of this 
clegant experiment means, it is said, to 

ppls it ona great scale to the uses of 
lift. 

Gravel—A philanthropist begs to 
communicate to the world, the follow- 
ing simple remedy for the gravel:— 
Dissolve three drachms ef prepared 
nitre in a quart of cold soft water, 
and take half of this quantity in the 
course of the day. Continue this 
medicine for a few days, and that 
painful complaint will be removed. It 
may be taken at any haur, but is best 
after a meal. The greatest martyrs to 
this disorder have been perfectly re- 
lieved by this simple remedy —There 
is no quackery in the pre eding pre- 
scription, which is offered to mankind 
fiom a feeling of humanity. 

Cure for the Yellows in Sheep.—Hav- 
ing had annually considerable loss 
among sheep by the Yellows, when 
grazing ‘on red clover, I have been 
under the necessity of trying various 
ineans te prevent it ; and the only one 
that succeeded with me was, on the 
first discovery to take a little blood 
from every one, and remove them to 
another farm, which I occupy, four- 
teen mile dist ant. This has prevented 
any further 


although I made no change in their 
Whether it was owing to the 


food. 


loss for six years past, | 
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bleeding, or the change of air, or the ing great care, and attended with con- 
am unable to define; but if siderable difficulty. 
vou think the information I have Mr. David Meade Randolph has 
vivh likely to be of any use to your obtained a patent for a method -of 
correspondents, it is much at your manufacturing all kinds of boots and 
service. shoes, by means of a substitute for 
Mr. Bakewell has lately discovered thread made of hemp, Hax, or other 
aCobalt Mine i Cheshire, on aspot yarns. This substitute is applicable 
which he describes near the high only to the soles and heels, all the 
peak in that county: he observes, the other parts being performed in the 
place is an object of more interest to usual way. The last used for this 
the mineralogist than the pictu- purpose is to be sheathed at the bot- 
resque tourisi; as in the space of a tom witha plate of iron or other metal, 
few acres he may be presented with about as thick as a stout Jeathern sole. 
ores of most of the metals found in In this state it is secured and fastened, 
England. The hill he alludes to is ‘The substitute for sewitg »is little 
evidently of alluvial formation, being nails, heads or sprigs just long enough 
composed chietly of gravel, and soft, to pertorate the inner sole, with which 
white, and reddish sand stone, Inthe the metal is in close contact. These 
white sand stone’are found various when driven, must from the resistance 
ores of lead, as smail portions of they meet with, be rivetted or clench- 
compaet galena, and the same in a ed, and serve instead of sewing, now 
gramular state intermixed with sand in use. This rivetting is not confined 
stone. Copper ore was formerly got to the edge or margin of the sole, but 
here in large quantities, as appears by may be applied to any particular part: 
the slagg which remains. The works the only difference between these lasts 
have been discontinued near forty and others is, that there are three 
years, The copper ased to he taken round holes of nearly an inch in 
to Macelesfield; and, with calamine diameter,.which perforate them equi- 
from Derbyshire, made into brass at distant from each other, ¥hich are to 
that place. The most remarkable be filled up with wooden plugs. They 
production of the place, at present, are made tor the purpose of fastening 
is Cobalt ore, which was very re- the leather very securely whilst the 
cently discovered here, existing in the shoe, &c. is making, as without these, 
red sand stone. It was first seen upon it would be impossible to secure or 
the estate of agentleman inthe neigh- nail the leather to the last. 
bourhood, byaminerwho had worked — The Provost and Senior Fellows of 
upon the continent and seen the Trinity College, Dublin, have con- 
Cobalt mines in Saxony. The ore at fered an hotiorary degree of LL.D. on 
Alderley Edge, the place alluded to, Professor Davy, in testimony of their 
is the black Cobalt ochre of the mine- admuration of his genius and scientific 
ralogists. It is inthe form of grains attainments, and of the extraor- 
of a bluish black ‘colour. The best dinary discoveries made and commu- 
specimens resemble grains of gun- nicated by him in his late course of 
powder, disseminated in sand-stone, Lectures at the Dublin Society. 
or lying in thin seams between the ‘The British Institution has rescind- 
stone, which has a schistose or slaty ed its law of not receiving pictures 
fracture. It lies from eight to ten “that have heen exhibited at the Royal ’ 
yards under the surface. It is sent Academy, and are preparing for their 
from hence to Pontefract, where it is annual exhibition, which will opea 
manufactured into smalt; but the before April next. Mr. West's Bard, 
quality of the smalt produced from it, Mr. Woodford’s Calypso, Mr. Dawes 
does not yet equal. that made from Andromache soliciting Ulysses to 
foreign Cobalt. Cobait, Mr. Bake- spare her son, and a picture of an 
well observes, is one of the most re- American Black conquering a 
fractory metals in the hands of the Buffalo, are among those already sent 
chemical analyst.. It isso intimately for exhibition. 
combined with iron, nickel, and A sudstitute for bread four: Several 
arsenic, that its separation ina state turnips are. to be washed and boiled, 
ef perfect purity is a process requir- aud when soft enough to be mashed, 
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the greatest part of the water to 
be pressed out. They are then to be 
mixed with an equal weight of coarse 
wheat meal, aud the dough made in 
the usual manner with yeast, salt, and 
water. This will rise well when 
baked into loaves. The taste cf the 
turnip, which is not disagreeable, in 
tweive hours will be scarcely percep- 
tible, and in twenty-four quite gone. 

Mr. Capel Loft has suggested, that 
in illness in general, the disorder may 
be at least, considerably alleviated, 
and possibly even removed by music; 
hut most assuredly by music of the 
slow, soft, soothing kind. The tran- 
quillizing power of music, this gen- 
tleman observes, is no new idea, and 
whether we regard tha 


sensitive powers which we call our 
body, or that 
tl 


active energy which we 

i€ itary and benign 
influence of harmonious sound ap- 
pearsevery way conformable to nature. 

A new method of moving all 
kinds of goods or materials to high 
buildings, or from deep places, has 
been discovered by Mr. Kent 
Southampton, which, in the specifica- 
tion of his patent, he describes as an 
improvement on the principle of a 
lever, on a moving fulcrum, whereby 
power is gained without loss of time. 
It mav be used in direct rotative, 
pendulum, crank, or any other kind 
of motions ; and may be worked either 
by animal strength, by water, by 
wind, by steam, &c. It is applicable 
to mills or pumps; to the moving car- 
riages on iron rail-ways, and to various 
other kinds of machinery. 

The Pantheon in Oxford-street, has 
been converted into a kind of grand 
exhibition room of the improvements 
in the manufactures of the United 
Kingdom. It presents in a regular 
series, all that Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Leeds, Nottingham, 
Coventry, Norwich, Gla and 
the Sister kingdom produce. A spa- 
cious chamber is appropriated to the 
resort and accommodation of sub- 
scribers, and for the patrons, an ex- 
clusive apartment is fitted up, where 
the daily and country papers are to 
be seen, together with a copious 
supply of books of reference, with 
foreign and domestic publications, 
journals, &c. <A register of every 
manufacturer in the United King- 
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dom is preserved here, by which, the 
interest of the subscribers may he 
promoted in various ways, 


France. 


The Jewish Grand Rabbi Cologna 

a knight of the fron Crown, has 
ordered since the second of Decem. 
ber last, a-special prayer on occasion 
of the pregnancy of the Empress, 
having fitst recited it himself, and it 
is to be used every morning in all 
wy agro ~~ oe | har atae 7 . 
: yoago sues tl h er Majesty s delivery, 
( he same day there were offered jy 
the Synagogue, in the Rue St. Avoie, 
prayers and thanksgivings, and the 
grand Hallel was sung in commemoe 
ration of the Emperor Napoleon's 
Coronation. 

A mode of connecting marble with. 
out iron has been discovered, which 
will materially tend to preserve its 
beauty, as by the present mode, jron ' 
which is fiable to rust, after rains in 
particular, gives a greenish colour to 
the marble. The cement used at 
presentin the room of iron clamps, 
&c. prevents the rain from penetrating 
and spoiling the works of art exposed 
to the weather. Several of the statues 
in the garden of the Luxembourg are 
under reparation. =~ 

A manufacturer in the department 
of the Seine and Marne, has succeeded 
in growing coffee in France; he sowed 
mocha coffee and obtained a pro- 
duce of about fifteeu pounds of beans, 
possessing the proper flavour and 
form. He neither employed a green- 
house nor glass frames, nor any unu- 
sual shelter, but simply prepared the 
soil with care. 

On the 19th of September, between 
the hours of five and six in the even- 
ing a luminous meteor appeared to 
the south, and about the distance of 
a quarter of a league from the small 
commune of Brezeau; persons who 
attentively examined it, assert that it 
was nearly a quarter of an hour in 
collecting, floating over the place 
where it was first seen, and that when 
all its parts had united, it appeared all 
at once as a very considerable globe 
of fire, taking a northerly direction; 
it spread terror amongst the inhabif- 
ants of the village, who believed the 
houses would be burnt, and they 
themselves perish. This globe was 
accompanied by a frightful noise, 
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rd at the distance of. lions in ready money, provided the 
ague and a half, and landed interest would do the same. 
sometimes resembled the rolling of a The tax on the mercantile interest 
rapid chariot; at others, the noise of amounts to only twenty-five millions; 
rain very violently driven by the that of the landed interest to 500 mil- 
wind, It was followed by avery thick lions, twenty times the sum of the 
fog, and carried up from the ground former! The merchants are the only 
every thing it met in its passage. In people who have money. It is there- 
crossing a river it absorbed water, fore suspected, that by such a scheme 
which soon afterwards fell in rain, It they would reader the agricultural 
wandered for some time near the yil- class completely their dependents. 

lage. It was accompanied and followed — In consequence of the new direc- 
by abundant rain, much lightning, tion which the transit of cotton is to 
and loud claps of thunder. Continuing take, several Greek houses of com- 
in the same direction, it suddenly merce settled in Vienna, are removing 
turned intoa column of fire, which, toa town more directly on the road to 
with the fog, rose towards the heavens. Semlin, &c. Byadecree of Fontain- 
This made many persons believe the bleau, it has been ordered that after 
foy was smoke. It remained about a January 1, isi, the cottons of the 
quarter of an hour in this state, a Levant shall be no longer admitted 
quarter of a league to the north ofthe by the custom-houses of Cologne, 
village, and ata short distance from Coblentz, and Mente, nor after May 
the forest of Beaulieu. ‘This column at Strasbourg. They are to pass by 
now sunk alittle, aud at last it sud- the head of Italy, so as to avoid the 
denly disappeared, leaving a thick fog Austrian states, by which means, the 
which had nosmell. It iasted three Emperor of Austria will no longer 


which was hea 
more than a le 


quarters of an hour. derive any profit from the duties upon 
them. 
Germany. By a resolution of the King of 


An ordonnance bas been published, Saxony, the onerous imyposts paid by 
establishing four Protestant Consis- foreign Jews who come to settle here, 
tories, whose sittings are to be held at are abolished. With respect to 
Bayreuth, Anspach, Ratisbon, and French Jews, these duties had been 
Munich, They will conduct the abolished before. 
affairs of the Protestant churches, As a comparative illustration of the 
consistent with the edict of March present state of literature upon the 
17th, 1809. Continent, and in Great Britain, it is 

The great sugar refinery at Vienna remarkable, that while our presses 
having ceased, the.emperor bas pur- teem with superb and costly editions 
chased these vast buildings; and it is of the best authors, the number of° 
reported that they will be fitted up German works at the last fair of 
for the residence of some person of Leipsic, was about 1000, mostly com- 
distinction. pilations or insignificant productions. 

The most considerable and wealthy | A copious work upon what is called 
ladies of Vienna are forming a bene- English Mercantile Politics, has lately 
volent society. They exceed 1500 in been announced in a German Literary 
number. Journal. Of this very interesting 

The village of Aspern, burnt in the work, which will be published at the 
dreadful battle with the French, is beginning of the year, the following 
entirely rebuilt. His majesty bas not are extracts :— 
only supplied the inhabitants with all ‘The author, in speaking of the 
the timber for building which they hatred of the English aguinst all 
required, but exempted them from all foreign industry, expresses himself 
kinds of taxes for ten years. thus. — 

The Emperor of Austria has very The patriotism of the English, 
laudably refused an offer of the mer- and their interested and calculating 
chants and bankers here, who had spirit watches in every country the 
made a proposal to pay their share of establishments of manufacture which 
the new tax, to redeem the bank bills, might be formed there. If it some- 
aud to lend government twenty mil- times happens, that in despite of all 
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obstacles, ah undertaking of this na- 
ture succeeds, instantly the merchants 
of London, Birmingham, and Man- 
chester, combine and concert the 
means of frustrating the project. 
The necessary funds for securing this 
object are always ready, and there 
are no scruples whatever about the 
means employed, so they prove suc- 
cessful: whether they ry, 
murder, or fire. The town of Chem 
nitz, in Saxony, affords a recent | 
of these practices. The ‘ 
manufactories of that town are we! 
known ; they cost immense sums, and 
gave bread to a number of worthy and 


industrious people? but the demon 


bribe: 


are 


spinning 


, 
= 


of Engiish commerce, that enemy of 
all national industry, soon found 
means to paralyze the activity of the 
Saxon manufacture, and to destroy it 
entirely. The Londoa merchants sent 
at diflerent. times to the fair at Leip- 
sic, cotton manufactures, which were 
sold at a loss of fi ty per cent. Th *y 
even inundated those piaces where the 


Saxon manufacturers were to be 





found, and by ng at a very low 
price, the latter in ashort time had no 
sale. The Saxon manufacturer, not 
being rich efough to bear up against 
uch machinations, was under t 

necessity of discharging his workmen, 
indvof giving tothe English manufac- 
turers the facility of spreading them- 
selves wider than ver over the coun- 
try. In consequence of this, the 


English merchants were not only in- 
demnitied for the sacrifices they 
but they were considerable gainers by 
the transaction 

The same 
at the end 





thing occurred in Spain 

of the century. A 
grandee of that country, celebsated 
for his noble truly patriotic 
sentiments, collected a great number 
of good workmen from Holland and 
other places, {improve the Spanish 
manufactures; but an Englishman of 
distinguished rank, who professed a 
sincere friendship for the Spanish 
nobleman, secretiy thwarted all his 
plans, and succeeded at last by this 
vile practice, which the English deno- 
minate refined politics, not only to 
cause the failure of the plan, but to 
injure the nobleman in the opinion of 
his sovereign, who deprived him o! 
ail bis official situations. This noble- 
man was the Duke of Riperda. 
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About the same time a very disti 
guished manufacturer was at the head 
of the manufacture of cloths at Gt 
dalaxara. 


cture 1a 
All imaginable means were 


employed to corrupt him; he Was 
offered 700 doubloons for his vovace 
to England, and was promised all 
manner of assistance and facilities for 
establishing himself there; but, not 
choosing to yield to these applica. 
tions, this honest man was at last as. 
sassinated in the streets of Guadj. 
laxara. 

A very skilful cloth-dresser jin the 
sanie manufactory, who was not proof 
against seduction, disappeared with 
the sum which had been paid to bim, 

A silk-manufactory at Seville fell 
also into decline by means of Entiglish 
gold among the workmen, 
The manufactory being at last sold, 
the workmen were sent out of ‘the 
country, and the instruments >and 
machinery thrown into the river, in 


+ } 
scatrerea 





order that no traces of them might 
reinain. 

After these examples, there cannot 
remain a doubt that the destruction 
f tl manufactory at 


al 
nmpne tn 


yvyhre of the 


Italy. 
A society for promoting Agricul- 
ture was opened at Rome in Novem- 
A prize of about thirty 


be: iast. 
ineas English money was offered to 





ior of the best memoir on the 
‘ tion of a plough, adapted to 
the of the country, which should 


unite the principles of least resistance, 
with working to the greatest depth. 
her improvements, and 
1 of the state of the 
of the people, introduced 
by the French government at Rome, 
inen, women, and children, are em- 
ployed in clearing away the earth from 
the remains of the antiquities. Pre- 
vious to this, they weye miserable and 
vagabonds, now they obtain their 
bread by their daily labour. The re: 
mains of the Temple of Vesta, and 
that of Fortuna Virilis, are putting into 
a better state and condition. The base 
of the columns of Jupiter Stator is 
cleared and the ground round it com- 
pletely levelled. In many places the 
pilasters in the Codéseum have been 
discovered, ‘The Yadbularium sow 
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completely cleared of the ruins 
which surrounded it, exhibits its 
beautiful Doric order. The same 
operations round the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina, are going on 
with activity, as are other labours in 
the Forum Romanum, now called the 
Campo Vaccino, also in the Baths of 
Titus, where the subterranean grottos 
and their paintings are expected ta be 
found. The arch of Janus Quadri- 
formis is another object of recovery. 
A new burying ground for the city of 
Rome has been marked out a little 
beyond theorta Angelica. 


r Poland, 


M. Stanislaus Stasgie has publish- 
ed a memoir read by him before the 
Society of the Friends of Science, at 
Warsaw, on the Geoyony of the Moun- 
tains of ancient Sarmatia, oy inodern 
Poland. He has likewise announced 
his intention of publishing a continued 
series of observations ou the -natural 
history of the Carpathian mountains. 
His present work relates to the plains 
of the country, the chain of the Rak- 
lenberg and Brelaw mountains, with 
that of Beskid, &c. 

The University of Cracow, in the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, is removed 
to Lemberg, where the Emperor of 
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Austria has ordered, that from Nov. last 
the tax on Jews who maintained in 
their own houses, private acts of their 
religion, .known by the name of 
miniam, Shou'd be abolished. Permis- 
sion will be freely granted to all who 
desire, it gratis only on stamped paper. 
All Jews performing mznzam without 
this, will be considered as forming a 
new sect, and punished accordingly. 


Recorder. 


South America. 


As the spirit of insurrection against 
the old government of Spain, seems 
now to be generally spreading over 
this vast continent, the following ac- 
count of its population, may not be 
unamus.ng to the curious: 

The present population of Mexico 
is estimated at 185 to 140,000 indivi- 
duals, and consists of 2,500 white 
Europgans; 65,000 white Creoles; 
33,000 indigenous (copper-coloured) 5 
26,500 Mestizoes, mixture of whites 
and Indiaas; 10,000 Maulattoes; 
137,000 inbabitants. Jn twenty-three 
male convents, which the capital con- 
tains, there are nearly 1200individuals, 
of whom 580 are priests and choris- 
ters. In the fifteen female convents 
there are 2100 individuals, of whom 
neatly 900 are professed religieuses. 








Lyceum THEATRE, STRAND. 


The Peasant Boy, a new Opera. 

N general, the phrase ‘‘ newO pera,” 

whether coming from the English 
or {talian Theatre, implies something 
as old as it is foolish,—something 
altogether vulgar, tasteless, and me- 
chanical,—in short, as mere a vehicle 
for music as a vagabend with a hand 
organ on his back. To find something 
therefore decent on such an oceasion, 
and not only decent, but something 
possessing a little novelty and more 
iaste, isa refreshment, the gratefulness 
of which is only conceivable by the 
critics, The author says, in a modest 
and somewhat quaint advertisement, 
that his production is *t founded upon 
arecorded fact in the Vienna Mayga- 
zines for 1765,” and that “* in the fabri- 
cation gf its scenes he hath had no 
further intent than to introduce upon 


Univeasat Mae. Ver. XV. 
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unoffending 
medium, the music of one of our most 
meritorious national composers.” The 
main story though a recorded fact,” 
might easily be mistaken for a com- 


the stage, through an 


mon stage plot. Baron Montaldi 
(Mr. Raymond) has a vehement in- 
clination, common to younger bro- 
thers in romance, to be possessed 
of the fine estates of his elder 
brother the Duke Alberti (Mr. Hol- 
land) and finding no other way of 
succeeding, adopts the expedient, ° 
equally common, of dispatching the 
Duke in a bye-corner. The Duke, 
who is returning home from the wars, 
and the happiness of whose arrival is 
anticipated by his lady and household, 
is accordingly encountered in a dark 
wood by the Baron in disguise, who 
after leaving him for dead, flies from 
an unknown pursuer, and in order to 
baflle discovery, drops his disguise at 


U 
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the door of a cottage on the road. 
This disguise, together with a blood- 
stained dagger, is unluckiiy picked up 
by a peasant boy (Miss Kelly), who, 
unnerved at the sight, stands trem- 
bling with them in bis band, and is 
seized in this atlitude by a party of 
so diers, who have been sent after the 
assassin. The affair is brought before 
the Duke, who, in order toavoid being 
judge in his own case, seats his drother 
‘on the judgment-seat. » The youth,— 
son of an old soldier and sustained by 
hisconsciousinnocence,—strenuously, 
though with great agitation, denies 
the fact, but is nevertheless about to 
be sentenced to death by the perturbed 
villain on the bench, when, as a last 


resource, he calls upon the name of 


one Ludovico ( Mr. Lovegrove), who had 
begged him so to do when in prison; 
—Ludovico comes forward, and to the 
astonishment of the persons present, 
the delight of the boy and bis father, 
and the utter dismay of the judye, 
declares that when the attempt at 
assassination was made, he had pur- 
sued the man, given him a wound 
across the hand, and taken from his 
finger in the stuggle an emerald ring: 
—it is recollected that Moutat:i's hand 
had latterly been wrapped in a 
bandage, and the Duchess also recol- 
lects, that she had presented him with 
an emerald ring in token of her 
esteem ;—The court starts up;—the 
Judge rushes down from the bench to 
demand the ring, and in the despera- 
tion of the moment stabs himself ;— 
and the piece concludes, ds of eld, 
with the happiness of two pair of 
lovers, the peasant and his mistress 
(Mrs. Bland) and a lady and gentle- 
ian (Miss Duncan and Mr. Phillips) 
whose courtings and coynesses had 
formed what ts called the under-plot 
of the Opera. The latter part of this 
piot is interesting, as all érzad incidents 
are, if decently managed; but there is 
nothing of what is new or surprising 
in it; and the characters as far as re- 
gaid themselves, are evidently so many 
nonentities. It is not in his story 






therefore, or jn bis observation of men 
and manners, that the author has ex- 
celled his contemporaries;—it is in 
his style of writing, in the manifest 
superiority of his habits gf thinking 
and feeling, and in the air and turn,of 
lis poetry: in a word, he is a man of 
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taste, and Messrs. Dibdin and Rey. 
nolds are not; and this simple dis. 
tinction throws an immeasurable dis. 
tance between the author of the 
Peasant Boy, and the authors of 
the Cadinet and the Exiles —The lan. 
guage of the piece, generally speaking, 
is easy and well mannered; and the 
conduct of the scenes judicious, ex. 
cept in one instance, where the lady 
and gentleman above-mentioned are 
made to encounter each other with 
gay speeches, the very moment after 
the poor peasant had left their pre- 
sence in order to be tried for his life, 
This may be a touch of the court, or 
astroke of dramatic contrast; but then 
the author should not have violated 
great beauties fora less; the lovers 
are persons of virtue and sensibility, 
and as he evidently intended they 
should be thought so, he should have 
taken care to preserve their character. 
The words of the songs are decidedly 
the best that have been heard for 
years; in general, they evince the 
taste of a man weil acquainted with 
the poets, and perhaps not unlikely to 
become a poet of a lower order him. 
self, if he is young and prepared to 
study. In the present state of the 
drama, he who brings the least taste 
to the composition ofa play, is a real 
acquisition to the cause of good letters, 
as he may gradually help to lead the 
public mind round to its proper tone 
in these matters. It is to be wished 
therefore, that when a new dramatist 
meets .with encouragement from im- 
partial observers, it will stimulate 
him, not to a renewal of his faults in 
the hope ofsescaping by what little is 
praiseworthy, but to a proper ambi- 
tion for what is altogether praise- 
worthy in the hope of escaping from 
his faults. ‘The author of the new 
Opera for instance, writing as he does 
in some instances, ought zof to have 
written as he does in others. 








Covent GarDEN THEATRE. 
The Knight of Snowdon, a new Opera, 
TH1s new opera is attributed to a 
number of different people, and 
among others to Mr. Reynolds. It 
seems indeed about the pitch of that 
gentleman, being in a style sonygwhat 

ore respectable than Mr. Dibdin's 
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reductions, but without the least air tion. The pitch of the author's mind 
of novelty, like the generality of Mr. is indeed sufficiently explained by his 
Morton's. In a word, it is very going to sucha source for his ideas, 
shewy and very common-place, and It is purely borrowing at second- 
js barely worth notice on account of hand, and from a writer of second rate 
its being taken from Mr. Scott’s last genius. Mr. Scott is the feast of bis 
well-known poem of the Lady of the day, as Darwin was of his: but it is a 
Lake. The reader may easily sup- feast of cloying sweets, at which 
pose, that what has been taken from “crude surfeit reigns ;” and the 
this poem is infinitely the better part admirers of terse writing and pure in- 
ofit; vet, though dramatized from a vention are very much mistaket, if 
poet sufficiently theatrical in his sub- ten or twelve years do not drive the 
jects, it has little interest; and the gorgeous knights and ledies of Mr, 
best parts of the original must natu- Scott as completely off the stage, as 
rally have been lost to the imitator, they have driven the enamoured 
inasmuch as they consist of descrip- pinks and gilly-flowers of the Doctor. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FMHE revolutions around us seem motions frequently taking place there, 
to have conveyed but little poli- of mail-coaches being attacked by 
tical instruction to this country. Pre- bodies of men with arms, of judges 
judices which have gradually been going into an assize town escorted by 
weakened in other regions, and which German troops, we cannot take upon 
ought never to have existed among us to determine how far these meet- 
christiavs, are lighting up the torch of ings could be suffered, for, however 
discord among us; and astorm seems laudable the object of a meeting, 
to be rising, which may produee there may be times, when from 
much horrorandconfusion. The papers the state of the country, a meeting the 
had given intinations of fears for the moft loyal and with the best inten- 
quiet of Ireland; but those on the tions may produce tumult and incon- 
ministerial side derided the hints; venieuce. On the proclamation then 
pretended all was safe, and that it issued, to discourage these meetings, 
was unwise and even dangerous, to and to prohibit intercourse with the 
countenance such groundless si r- catholic bedy, we shall by no means 
mises. A paper, issned by authofity, take the liberty of making those re- 
dispelled these doubts and placed the marks which at other times might 
subject in too painful a point of view suggest themselves; but the general 
not to excite considerable alarm, and question is now forced upon us ina 
to callon every one to examine well inanner that calls for the exercise of 
the part he takes in a discussion of so prudence, calm deliberation, and 
great magnitude. The Catholics have justice. 
long hadacommittee in Dublintoma- ‘To understand it we must recollect, 
nage their petitions to parliament, for that [reland is now a part of this king- 
Catholicemancipation, Theirmectings dom, as much as England or Scot- 
have, we believe, been open; at anyrate land; but the population of that island 
the results and discussions in them differs materially fro. that of ours in 
have been published, and there has its religious sentiments. Ia this island 
heen no aim at secrecy. ‘To give we have two religions established by 
weight to their petitions, it was thought law; the one ealied the presbyterian, 


expedient to make them as general as because its church is governed by 
possibie, and for this purpose meet- Presbyters; the other episcopalian, 
Ings were to be held in different coun- because its church is governed by 
ties, in the same manner as we have Bishops. ‘he difference is of little or 
secn meetings in the counties of Eng- no consequence; no more is that of 
land for parliamentary reform. Not their worship; one uses books, the 
knowing the state of Treland but by the other prays wiihout books; one 
those papers, which inform us of com- wears asurplice, the other does not; 
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the faith of both is nearly ‘the same, 


and is drawn up in certain articles and 
confessions, which very few people 
give themselves the trouble of reading, 
still fewer of understanding. The 
great body of the population of this 
island belonged formerly te one 
or other of these churches, but of late 
ears the secesssion: from them have 
ae very great and are daily tn- 
creasing: .and if we exclude the num- 
ber of those who do not frequent a 
place of worship, the number of ‘he 
members of the established churches 
will be found very muchinferior to that 
of the otherdenominationsintbis island. 
In Ireland the case is more striking. 
There the established church cannot 
boast of possessing a fifth of the popu- 
lation, and probably we should not be 
far fram the mark, if we did not assign 
it more than a tenth of the population 
of the country. The majority follows 
the worship that has prevailed in 
that island for about twelve centuries, 
and from which theestablished church 
dissented between two and three cen- 
turies ago. Whether the old or the 
pew church is the best the partisans 
of each will determine for themselves : 
but it does not argue very much in 
favour of the new one, that with an 
immense revenue, most splendid 
honours, very great power, they have 
had so little success in recommending 
their faith to thew neighbours.— 
Popery declining very fast in Eng- 
land, keeps its ground very tenaciously 
in Ireland, and perbaps it is not diffi- 
cult to assign the cause. It is not sur- 
prising that the majority of a country 
should feel somewhat hurt, that on 
account of some religious tenets, they 
are kept in the back ground, and all 


places of profit, trust, and honour,’ 


should be conferred on the minority. 
The sentiment is natural to man, and 
it is just as natural for him, who has 
got the mastery, to lord it over his fel- 
iow creatures, as it is for the oppressed 
to feel the smart, when their withers are 
wrung. The members of an established 
church would feel very differentiy, if 
the fortune of the day should change, 
and they were to become dissenters. 
We cannot then blame the catholics 
for endeavouring to better their con- 
dition, and to obtain the same rights 
which ate allowed now, by catholics to 
Wrotestants in other countries. Why 
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should we continue useless feuds and 
animosities? Why cannot men be 
pleasant to each other; and, living in 
the same country, speaking the same 
language, obeying the same laws— 
why cannot they leave to each other 
the rigbt of addressing their maker jn 
what manner thev please? Our fathers 
thought otherwise, it ‘will be said, 
They thought burning, hanging, ex. 
communication, worrsing each other 
like bull-dogs, to be essential to their 


. telizion, and’to make them acceptable 


in the sight of a God of love and peace, 
But are we, like blind horses ina mill, 
to go on for ever in the same dull 
round? Our fathers believed, that 
the earth stood still, and the sun and 
stars noved round it; and grave jndges 
have discussed evidence on witchcraft, 
and hanged poor people, who could 
not keep themselves from starving, 
for a supernatural power with which 
they were supposed to be endowed by 
evil spirits. But who believes this 
trash now-a-days ! 

Protestants and_ catholics have 
equally, in different countries, shewn 
a malignant dis}osition, which proves 
them equally to have swerved from 
the precepts of that master whom they 
destre to venerate and obev. Butis 
this spirit for ever to remain? The 
catholics have the honour of leading 
the way—of shewing to protestants 
their duty. They have, in France, 
and in Germany, and in Italy, where 
they are by far the majority, broken 
down the wall of separation, destroyed 


‘the pales of intolerance, raised the 


protesiants to the same civil rights 
with themselves. The statute-book 
of our kingdom is still stained with 
the cruel marks of the savage prin- 
ciples of the darker times. For a 
long time after the yoke of the church 
of Rome had been thrown off, the 
priests had great power and influence, 
and the mind of the layman struggled 
long befcre it could be freed from 
their fetters. The state of things is 
now altered. The clergy and the laity 
are upon a par, or rather we may now 
say, that there is far more learning 
among the laity than the clergy.’ But 
the laws remain in their ancient state, 
and we want some generous mind i0 
the House of Commons to break the 
spell at once, by a plain proposition, 
that difference of religious opmlons 
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shall make no difference incivil rights; latter came over with their procla- 
that our fellow-subjects, for we have mation. Of course the anxiety oc- 
weh who are idolaters, jews, maho- casioned hy the suppdsition that the 
papists, and protestants of a Regent was acquainted, previously, 
hundred denominations, shall equally with the transaction, was removed : 
possess the power of promoting the but a new one took place, that a mea- 
common good, when the sovereign sure of so great importance should 
shall call upon them for their services. have been carried into execution with- 
Mr. Wyvill, a gentleman of cou- out the previous advice and determi- 
siderable fortune in the north of Eng- nation of the cabinet in this country. 
land, has opened the way for this be- The whole concurred to stamp the 
neficial project. Through his means transaction as an extraordinary poli- 
a petition was presented, last winter, tical measure 5 and the results of it, 
to the House of Commons by Mr. as well as its origin, will, in due time, 
Whitbread, signed by between one come before the public. 
and two thousand persons, chiefly ‘The affairs of Ireland had heen 
men of landed property, clergymen, brought before the public a little be- 
and merchants, which prayed for the fore, from a cause in the courts of 
removal of all intolerance from our justice, in which a libel was complain- 
statutes, and universal freedom in re- ed of, and the defendant suffered 
ligious matters. In this petition we judgment to go by default. When he 
most cordially concur, being fully was brought up for sentence, he pro- 
persuaded that our enemies can wish duced a great number of affidavits, 
for nothing more than to see us di- by wayof alleviation, the titles ofsome 
vided, and to be able to proclaim to of which he read, and with them he 
the world that we are a narrow-mind- gave a concise account of' their con- 
ed, selfish, intolerant race; a race of tents. These affidavits stated such 
shop-keepers in religion; monopo- atrocious and horrible acts to have 
lisers in divinity ; who make our faith been committed in Iveland, as can 
amatter of marketting, and subscrip- be compared only with the monstrous 
tion to our opinions a sine qué non outrages perpetrated in the wildest 
for advantages and emoluments; that moments of the French revolution. 
nothing can correct us; and that we These acts were attributed to the pro- 
are as much in dread now of the old secutor, and they were brought for- 
Pope, confined, God knows where, ward to shew, that, if the defendant 
as when he was in the plenitude of his had been guilty in the case before the 
wer ! court of a libel against his character, 
The facts, which excited the above the injury could not be great, when 
remarks are extraordinary. The go- the person libeiled was declared by so 
vernment in Ireland determined to many persons, upon oath, to have been 
take active measures to suppress the party in transactions at which dur 
meetings for catholic emancipation, common nature shudders. The court 
and they issued the paper, authorising would not suffer the affidavits to be 
the magistrates to act under a bill read, and the counsel for the prose- 
passed in Ireland about seventeen cution considered them as aggrava- 
years ago, which had, tiil this time, tions of the offence. The defendant 
lain dormant. The sensation excited was sentenced to eighteen months im- 
in England was what might naturally prisonment in a distant jail, and a 
be expected; for noone could sup- fine, with security for future good 
pose that the Regent was concerned behaviour. 
in such a transaction, and it was dif- | Upon this case we would observe, 
ficult to searate the act of the Irish that the defendant, allowing judg- 
government from his knowledge aud ment te go by default, placed himself 
interference. In both Houses the mi- entirely in the power of the court; 
nisters were questioned on the sub- for we presume that, in his indict- 
ject, and, to the surprise of all, it ap- ment, he was accusedof uttering a 
peared that they knew nothing of the false and malicious libel. Now false- 
matter themselves; that it origivated hood and malice are surely objects of 
in the Irish government; and the first punishment; and, in such a case, 2 
intimation of the intentions of the defendant cannot be surprised at its 


metans, 
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overtaking him. This should seem to 
be the natural course of delinquency : 
but there is something in the crime 
of libel, which interferes with the re- 
gular course of reasoning in criminal 
justice. For it is averred, that truth 


may be a libel, and the meaning of 


these words cannot be ascertained, 
till the word libel is defined. The 
defeudant may then say, I have utter- 
ed a truth agaiast the prosecutor, and 
without malice, for it is for the pub- 
lic good that this truth should be 
known, and I have no other motive 
for publishing it. The jury, accord- 
jing tothe present doctrine, are put 
into a strange situation, from which it 
appears to us they ought to be relieved, 
and which can be done only by a plain, 
clear explanation of what is meant by 
the word libel. The defendant seems 
to have seen his case in this point of 
view; and, conceiving that he must 
be found guilty, since his own con- 
viction of uttering truth would not 
serve him in any stead,. he thought it 
better to leave his case to the court, 
under the idea ef mitigating his sen- 
tence by extenuation. We do not 
apprehend that he has gained any 
thing by such conduct, nor do we 
think it an adviscable measure in any 
one. In other criminal cases, the de 
fendant is frequently advised to put in 
the plea of not guilty, that he may 
not lose the chance of escaping; and 
this chance ought not to be lost in 
the case of libel, where posterity may 
sometimes find that man a most meri- 
torious object, whom his own gene- 
ration have loaded with infamy. 

But, whatever may be the case with 
respect to the defendant, the. public is 
deeply interested in the proceedings 
on that trial. Here are averments, 
upon oath, of most atrocious acts, 
which stand, as vet, uncontradicted. 
Either they are true, or they are false. 
If they are false, the individuals con- 
cerned in them are guilty of perjury, 
and ought to be brought to an account 
for such conduct. If they are true, in 
what a light will our nation appear in 
the eyes of fereiguers, aud of the im- 
partial historian. It is im Vain that 
our presses teem with abuses of Bo- 
naparte—that we execrate the mon- 


sters of the French revolution: look 
at home, it will be said, balance 
the account between the nations !— 


State of Pullic Affairs. 
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The eye turns with horror and disgust 
from both sides; noyades, fusillades, 
transportations without law, flo 


: Sgings, 
half hangings, &c. &c. When once 
the mind beaks loose from the Te; 


straints of law, into how many ac 
will it fall, at which the perpetrator, 
like Hazael the Syrian, would nee 
have startled with horror, exclaiming 
Can I become so base a villain as to 
do such things ! 

The case of the defendant, however 
attracted general attention; and q 
meeting was called for considering the 
propriety of a subscription to defray 
the expenses in collecting the evidence 
in Ireland, and in the whole of the 
precess. At this meeting Sir Francis 
Burdett teok the chair, and in it he 
expatiated with great animation, on 
the state of the press, informations 
ex-officio by the Attorney-General, the 
severity of the courts in cases of libels, 
compared with the lenity of parlia- 
ment towards notorious public of- 
fenders in traficking for seats, the 
horrors and outrages coinmitted jn 
Ireland, and the merit of Mr. Finnerty 
in bringing them’so openly and boldly 
before the public. On his case he 
dwelt with great warmth, and the aus 
dience, a very numerous one, felt his 
remarks. Resolutions on the subject 
were proposed by Mr. Alderman 
Wood, and seconded by Mr. Mallet, 
and a committeé was appointed to 
conduct the subscription, which we 
cannot doubt from the nature of the 
case will be liberally received by the 
public. 

This is not the only case in which 
Sir Francis has lately interested him- 
self. As last year he brought forward 
the atrocity committed ona fellow sub- 


ject, by exposing him on a desert 


island; he bas new called our atten- 
tion to a most mysterious transaction, 
A foreigner is represented to have 
been inveigled on board of one of our 
ships of war, lying off Cuxhaven, 
carried away to Heligoland, there 
thrown into adungeon, theuce brought 
into England, and by a secretary of 
state's warrant, confined in the Cold 
Bath. fields prison, where he has been 
about a year and a half without the 
use of pen, ink, paper, or books. 
When the case was stated in the 
House, the ministers could say nothing 
to it: but, afterwards, it was allowed 
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by the First Lord of the Admiralty, change of ministry, and frequent in- 
that a foreigner had been conveyed interviews were said to have taken place 
the ship to Heligoland, and the mi- between the Prince and the principal 
nisters promised to enquire farther members of the opposition, and some 
into the case. Their information was went so far as to name the persons 
delayed for a considerable time; and who were to fill the principal offices 
on the day it was expected to be given, of the state, left atithe disposal of the 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave Regent. All these surmises and ex- 
notice that he should, on that day pectations however proved to be 
fortnight, make a motion relative to groundless; for no alteration was made 
him, and moved then for a select com- in the cabinet, and it afterwards ap- 
mittee to enquire into the circum- peared, that the Prince acted in the 
stances relative tothe case. Ali this most pradent and dignified manner: 
appears very strange to us. The man for he could not confer with ministers 
jsin prison according to law or not: during the discussions in parliament, 
if be is, according to law, the ma- and as soon as every thing was settled 
gistrates of the prison can ascertain for placing the reins of govern- 
on what grounds he is confined, as ment in his hands, he announced, in 


| they must be specified on the warrant. a letter to the minister, his determina- 


But we must wait contented till the tion not to change the ministry. This 
mystery is developed, and in the mean was very specifically declared to be 
time feel every sentiment of gratitude owing solely to the irresistible impulse 
to Sir Francis Burdett; for it is the of filial duty and affection, which led 
great duty of a member of-parliament him to dread, that any act of the 
to attend tothe personal liberty of Regent might, in the smallest degree, 
every man in Englands; and that no- have the effect of interfering with the 
thing take place here similar to the: progress of his sovereign’s recovery. 
arbitrary detentions on the continent. [n the conclusion he refers to the em- 
The case of Sir Francis bimself en- barrassing situation in which he was 
gaged also public attention. His» placed, which he could not reconcile 
counsel vas heard on the demurrer, to theegenuine principles of the Bari- 
and in a speech of five hours, brought tish constitution. Mr. Perceval, ina 
forward from the treasures of legal very awkward manner, expressed the 
knowledge, ‘every thing that could readiness of himself and colleagues to 
bear upon the subject. Few people do every thing in their power to give 
will give themselves the trouble of satisfaction to your Royal Highness, 
going through so long a detail, in your being used for his throughout 
which so many precedents were to be the whole of the answer, regretting at 
argued. The court, however; listened the same time the difference of opi- 
with great attention, and the public nion on the subject of the restrictions. 
is solicitous for the answer of the At- On the first appearance of this answer, 
torney-General, and the decision of we were,'in common with others, 
the court on this momentous subject. struck with the want of common at- 
To us the pleadings on either side are tention to grammar in it; but we were 
of less weight, as we do not allowto informed that it was according to 
precedents the authority they have in etiquette, to speak false grammar in 
some people's minds, though as in the addressing his Majesty, and of course 
case of Finnerty they may be brought the same stile was adopted in address- 
forward as extenuations of delin- ing the Regent.: On such points it 
guency. would be a waste of time to enter inte 
Bat the great subject, which occu- a serious discussion. 
pied the public mind, was that of the | One of the first acts almost of the 
Regency. After multifarious discus- Regent, after his being sworn in in 
sions, the last act was performed, due form before the privy council, 
nainely, the appointment of the Prince was to receive the address of the Lord 
of Wales to be Regent’ by act of-par- Mayor and Common Council of Lon- 
Rament, the consent of the king being don upon the occasion; and as he on 
given by a commission formed under the same day held a council, all the 
the orders of the two Houses. Much ministers of state were present, when it 
was rumoured in the interim of a was read in a very solemn manner. 
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The address was partly condolence, and 
partly congratulation, accompanied 
with those truths unwelcome to the 
ears of ministers, in which a great ma- 
jority of the nation heartily concur. 
Among the grievances enumerated, 
was specified, ‘* the present repre- 
sentation_in the Commons House of 
parliament, which was termed a ready 
instrument in the hands of the mini- 
ster for the time being, whether for 
purposes of nullifying the just prero- 
gatives of the crown, or of insulting 
and oppressing the people, and a re- 
form in which representation is there- 
fore absolutely necessary, for the 
safety of the crown, the happiness of 
the people, and the peace and inde- 
pendence of the country. 

To this address the Regent returned 
a kind and dignified answer, assuring 
the city that he should esteem it the 
happiest moment of his life, when he 
could resign the powers delegated to 
him into the hands of his sovereign; 
and that he should always listen to 
the complaints of those who thought 
themselves aggrieved. It is withsome 
satisfaction that we can couple to this 
expression of the necessity Of reform 
in the House of Common, a similar 
one from the county of Hertford, in 
which has been a public meeting, and 
resolutions were passed unanimously 
in favour of this reform, and of an ad- 
dress to the House of Commons upon 
the same subject. A similar address 
to the House is soon expected from 
Someisetshire, and the necessity of 
thg measure is so apparent, that the 
apathy of the kingdom seems in this 
respect very extraordinary. The po- 
pular cause has gained a triumph in 
Glostershire, where the chains of ari- 
stocratical influence have been broken; 
but of what little avail is the change of 
representation in one or two counties, 
as Jong as the present borough system 
throws into a few hands the complete 
government of the country. 

We cannot omit one circumstance, 
consequent on the determination be- 
ing known that the ministry were not 
to be displaced. Bank stock rose nine 
per cent. upon the occasion. It was 
presumed, that this event would secure 
the continuance of the present miser- 
able paper system, and inordinate 
profits of the bank. However a va- 
riety of papers relative to the subject 


[Fesrvary 


has been moved for in parliament, 
and intimation given of a motion by 
the leader of the bullion committee 
which will bring the melancholy sub. 
ject to an issue. No debating can alter 
the depreciation of the bank notes, 
Kings or councils may decree as they 
please; but Canute’s reproof to the 
waves could not prevent their rising, 
nor can any get of parliament make 
paper as valuable as gold. 

In France, as usual, new regulations 
are making their daily appearance ; 
but the most important involves asub. 
ject of great interest to the future ge. 
neration. We have heard ofan index 
expurgatorius in different countries, 
but the French ensperor has laid his 
plan much more deeply. He is de- 
terniined to be supreme lord, and fo- 
thing can possibly be vended hereafter 
without his consent. In the first place, 
he has made the printers entirely sub. 
servient to him, by limiting. their 
number. In this country, printers 
are under a licence, and they are 
obliged to affix their naihes to every 
work printed by them; and for every 
work, therefore, that comes before the 
public, some one is answerable. This 
does not satisfy the French. There 
are censors appointed to examine 
every work before it is published; 
and, as no man can become a printer 
without the interest of government, 
it is not likely that any one should 
print any thing im opposition to the 
ruler’s opinion. But the French sys- 
tem does not stop bere. It has taken 
possession, as far as it could, -of the 
press; but it is possible that presses 
mieht be used in secret, and works 
might come forward disagreeable to 
the French attorney-general. To 
avoid this inconvenience, the pub- 
lishers of books are put under regula- 
lations, and no book is, in future, to 
be vended by them which bas not the 
imperial stamp. For this purpose, 
all books now in their possession are 
to be inspected, and stamped, and, as 
all that may hereafter come into their 
possession are to be stamped, no book 
can be sold without the approbation 
of government. As the.system will not 
be in full action till some time this 
mouth, we cannot tell how far this 
will affect former publications: whe- 
ther Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
and similar writers will be permitted to 
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circulate any longer in the country. ed any suckess over the Frerich arms. 
Despotism has begun its career, and They resolve at Cadiz, and their edicts 
no one can tell what limits it may are of no great consequence in the 
choose to set to its fury; and wecould contest. If their weight is little in 
wish that every English reader were Europe, still less is it in America, 
filled with indignation at this detail, where the spirit of revolution is raised, 
and felt as he ought at the late wishes and is not likely to subside till sepa- 
entertained in this country to curtail rate kingdoms or republics have been 
the liberty of the press. formed. In Portugal, the hostile 

As the French emperor is powerful armies retain nearly the same posi- 
enough to subdue the press, we need tions, in which they will remain till 
not feel astonishment at the continu- the decisive battle is fought. 
ance of his successful war against our ‘The Turks and Russians are nearly 
commodities. He has, however, in in the same situation with the armies 
some degree, changed his plan; for in Portugal, and rumours are frequent- 
he does not burn every thing: with ly spread of negociations for peace. 
some of our manufactures he cloathes It is probable that such are already 
his armies and the poor. Resistance on foot; but they are not likely to be 
isin vain; yet, inone place, the an- brought to a speedy termination. The 
tient spirit was not entirely subdued. Turk must give up the provinces in 
The inhabitants of the Valais did not which the Russians now are; for they 
approve of beingannexed to the great will not retire amicably, and the Turk 
nation; and were, for a short time, in has not strength to drive them out. 
a state of insurrection.’ This, however, The heir of Sweden has produced no 
could not last long, as troops were alteration, as yet, in his territories; 
brought in such numbers from the but the papers are very desirous of 
adjoining districts, that farther resist- stating a war between him and Russia 
ance was fruitless. Such is the state for Finland; but these are merely the 
of this military government, that all surmises of the day, like those of the 
things must bend before it; nor can approaching rupture between Russia 
any change take place, but in the and Bonaparte, which we shall believe 
usual mode, by which despotism is when hostilities have taken place be- 
broken; and how many ages will be tween the Autocrat and the elected 
required for this purpose no one can Emperor. 
foresee. . : 

The great hero has not, however, Parliamentary Proceedings. 
conquered Spain; and it has been sur-_ The parliament was opened on the 
mised that he has a scheme to make twelfth by a speech from the Prince 
his prisoner Ferdinand further his Regent, delivered by lords commis- 
purposes. Some suppose that this is sioners, which contained sentiments 
to bind him in marriage with the Na- of sorrow for the calamity which oc- 
poleon family, place him on the Spa- casioned his Royal Highness to make 
nish throne, and thus take from the the address, the sense of the difficulties 
malcontents, who profess such strong of the situation, and his confidence in 
attachment to him,. all pretext for the assistance of the people. It stated 
continuing in a state of resistance to the successes of our arms in the east, 
the French measures. This, however, the defence of Sicily, the exertions of 
has been foreseen by the.Cortez, who our troops in Portugal, and for the 
have taken the precaution, by a very defence of the peninsula. Hopes also 
spirited decree, to prevent any ill use were entertained of an amicable ter- 
being made of their sovereign’s name, mination of the difficulties between 
They have resolved, that obedience is this country and America. The de- 
not to be paid to any edict issuing from falcations in the revenue were noticed, 
him whilst he is in subjection to the and confidence expressed in the libe- 
French ; sothat,should he enterSpain, rality of the Commons for farther 
they who profess the strongest fidelity supplies, The whole concluded with 
to him would be bound to resist him ardent prayers for the restoration of 
wherever he was, and it might be the King’s health. 
fighting at the head ofa Frencharmy. __ A slight debate took place in both 
Phe Cortez, however, has not obtain- Houses, and, in the House of Lords, 
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the address, as usual an echo of the ontission of the state of affairs in the 
speech, was passed unanimously, In North, where France had Separated q 
the Commons, Mr. Pousonby, agree- kingdom from. our interests, and 
ing with the speech, reserved to him- placed one of its generals next the 
self the right of exercising his judg- throne, The state of our commercial 
ment on the topics contained in it‘as finance required also some Notice: 
they should arise.—Sir F. Burdett de- and he Pad a his determination to 
scanted, with great justice ov the long oppose ministers, as long as they pur. 
delay that had taken place, in settling sued those measures which he stil] 
the executive government, in which at continued to think erroneous—Mr, 
last they had made a governor without Perceval was unwilling to say any 
entrusting to him the power of govern- thing to interrupt unanimity: bathe 
ment. The dissatisfaction of his Royal must vindicate our: conduct in. the 
Highness was too evident from his not peninsula, and he could not pass over 
meeting the Houses, and on this topick the merits of our general in Portugal 
Sir Francis was happy in his allusion to without peculiar marks of approba- 
Sir John Falstaff and his ragged regi- tion. He allowed that the enemy had 
meut, comparing the ministry to the made ‘an impression on our commeree, 
latter, and uniting with him all sides of but was confident that, on the whale, 
theHouse in atemporary acquiescence the increase of our revenue would be 
‘in the justice of his description. He progressive. He vindicated silence on 
complained also of the negiect of the the affairs of Sweden, from the con. 
old practice of giving the members sideration of the state in which that 
of the House an opportunity of know- unhappy people, were, and the pro. 
ing the subject on which they were to piicty of avoiding every thing that 
decide, by reading the, speech the might create, unnecessary irritation, 
night before at a private meeting.— He did not allow that it was necessary 
The address was agreed to, and after to introduce Ireland into the speech, 
it Mr. Whitbread gave notice of a as the affairs of the sister kingdom 
motion for enquiring into the state of were by no means in that state in 
his majesty’s health in 1804; and Sir which, for reasons best known tothem- 
Francis Burdett questioned the mini- selves, some gentlemen were inclined 
sters on the inyeigling of a man by a to represent it; nor did he think that 
aptain of a man of war from Cux- the Prince Regent could anywhere 
haven, casting him into a dungeon in find men who possessed the confidence 
Heligoland, then bringing him into of the country ina greater degree than 
England, and confining him, without the present ministers. 
the use of pen, paper, ink, or books, Mr. Whitbread called the attention 
in the Cold Bath Fields prison. Of of ministers to the question of last 
these facts the ministers professed night, and was surprised that ipfor- 
their ignorance. The next day the mation, which might have been ob- 
report of the address was bronght up, ‘tained in five minutes, had not been 
when Mr. Hutchinson entered with laid before the House.—Mr. Yorke 
some animation into the aflairs of Ire- then confessed that the man in ques- 
land, and lamented the omissions in tion,aforeignerjhad been apprehended 
ihe speech, among which were the us a spy, and conducted hither from 
enormous increase of the national Heligoland by a warrant from Lord 
debt and the public burdens since the Liverpoo!.—Mr. Whitbread was glad, 
commencemeut of the reign; and he at last, to receive some information, 
thought that the address should state and gave great praise to Sir F. Burdett 
the conviction of the House thatmuch for bringing forward the subject, in 
of the present peril, much of the pub- which, he feared, if would appear that 
lie burdens, mnch of the grievances the laws of the country had been waa- 
dnd dissatisfaction of the most warlike touly violated, and the freedom of 3 
and capable part of our population, human being canuselessly impaired.— 
were fairly to be attributed to a bad Inthissentiment Mr.Maddocksagreed. 
and narrow policy, suggested by The report on the address was then 
wicked and ignorant ministess. brought up and agreed to, and ordered 
Mr. Whitbread could see fo cause to be presented, by those members 
for sati-iaction in the state of our af- of the House who were privy coul- 
fairs iu Portugal, aud pointed out the selloz;. 
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Mr AGRICULTURE. which shonld be put into the hands of 
ay any ETTERS and Papers on Agri- the Botanical Student, the beautiful 

but he U Bh et. »j science of Botany being here made 

in. the culture, Planting, &c. selectec Let to bacinwate Batinuly. desaned 
$8 Over from the correspondence of the Bath es 0 ee uM 
ortugal and West of England Society. Vol. ss ene By R. J. Thornton, M.D. 

, > . . vo. 5s. 

se <n View of the Agriculture of | Sketches of the Physiology of Vege- 

neree, iltshire, drawn up for the Board of table Life. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Whole, t arolere. By T. Davies. 8vo. gs. CLASSICAL. 7 

ild be The Farmer's Companion, being a _Pinacotheca Classica, or Classical i 
ce On complete system of modern husbandry, Gallery, containing a selection of the 

> COlls By R. W. Dickson, M.D. 8vo. 21. 2s. most ee irony 8 = peng “4 

» that ARCHITECTURE. ancient and modern times.. By of. 

“own ~-UV. 12mo. 5s. 

- A Treatise on the Ecclesiastical one Py LL.D. - 18 “ 

ti : Architecture of England, during the . _ DRAMA, L ‘ i! 
ton, ‘ddle ages. By the Rev. J. Milner The Bee Hive, a musical Farce dn 4) 
nay D.D FS A Svo. 128 ” Qacts, as performed at the Theatre \i 
ech, Modern Finishings for Rooms, ina Reyal Lyceum. 2s. : 

dom, : desiens: By W. F. Pocock. The Knight of Snowdon, a musical 

e in eS Svante: Drama, in threeacts, as performed at 

sto, 21. 2s. — ' gr rere marty enh 

em. Designs for Lodges and Entrances the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 

ined to Parks. By J. W. D. Dearn. 4to. BY T. Morton. @s. 6d... 

that 1 - 6d fn: hia saiiey ; * Gustavus Vasa, the Hero of the 

here rag PINE ARTS North. By W. Dimond, Esq. 2s. a 

nee : eta The Lady of the Lake, a melo 

ban _ Calcographia, or Tiassell’s method of dramatic Hoarsuiée, in three acts, 

f imitating Chalk, Black-Lead Pencil, tacen from the popular poem of that 

‘lon wy A Pen and Ink Drawings, illustrated title, and now performing at the 

m c. ty, yee = be aig ar as Theatre Royal Edinburgh. By E. J. 

Or it is suited to imitate. 4to. 15s. Sure, 9s. 6d. 

ob. Rev. W. Gilpin’s, M.A. Day; repre- a Lie Reo Boy, an Opera in three 

en senting the effect of a Morning, a acts) as performed at the Theatre 

rke Noon, and an Evening Sun, in thirty Royal Lyceum. By W. Dimond, 

es- designs from nature. Folio. 11.11s.6d. Esq. 2s. 6d. 

led ThePassions humorously delineated. i - J 

om BY Timothy Bobbin, Esq. 4to. 11.16s. RUG STO 4 

rd coloured 2. 123. 6d. The Female Speaker, or miscella- 

uly R. Westall’s {llustrations of the BCOUs pieces in prose and verse, select- 

n Lady of the Lake. 8vo. 19s. 4to, 4 from the best Writers. By Ann 

tt iL 4s. . L. Barbauld, l2uto. 5s. 

i. Historical Portrait of W. Scott, 1 be first Dictionary of two Langva- 

at 8yo, 2s. 6d. ges under a single Alphabet, Kaglish 4 
a ™ and Spanish. By the Rev. Don F. 
a , _, BIOGRAPHY. Fernandez, A.M. 15s. 

a one Life of Sir Michael Foster, An Introduction to the study of 

1. rs By his Nephew, the late M. Chronology and Universal History, 

Dodson, Esq. S8vo. 4s. in question and answer. By W. J. 






Memoirs of Mrs. Mary Ann Rad- ffort, Parti. 18mo. 4s. 
cliff, in familiar Letters to her female Aristophanis Comedia, Greek and 
friend. 8yo, 10s. 6d. Latin. By A. R. F.P. Brunk. 4 vols. 
BOTANY. 8vo. @l. 12s. 6d. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 
Alpha Botanica, or the first book 4l. 14s.6d. 3 vols. 4to, 101. 10s. 
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French and English Exercises, with _ Visions of Albion, or arguments of 
syntactical Rules. By M. L'Abbe Consolation and Confidence, address. 
Bossut. 12mo. 8s. ed to the inhabitants of the united 

A Grammar of the Portuguese Lan- kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
guage, in which the rules are illus- in the unexampled conflict with the 
trated by examples, selected from the Gaulic empire. 
best authors. By C. Laisné. 12mo. , Cottage Dialogues. By Mary Lead. 
5s. etter, with explanatory notes, By 

HISTORY. Maria Edgeworth. 8vo. 

The Philosophical Wanderers, or R wr consequences of the French 
the History of the Roman Tribune, ‘oe By W. Burt. 12mo, 6s. 
and the Priestess of Minerva. By J. , [#ducements to promote the Fine 
Bigland. 12mo. 6s. Arts in Great Britain. By J.Cranch. 

An account of the past and present “a wy he 3 ae 
state of the Isle of Man. By G.Wood. ,, *"° Gleaner, a series of periodical 
inn see Essays. Selected by Nathan Drake, 

Pacata Hibernia, or a History of M. r 4 vols, 8vo. 21. 9s. Or on 
the Wars in Ireland during the reign rh een Sl. 38. 
of Queen Elizabeth. $ vols. royal e Irish, or whimsical adventures 
8vo. @l. 12s, 6d. Large paper. Sl. — oO aera) sey ? 

setters Serio Comical and Iro- 
13s. 6d. osteeeh. LL. aubous nical on Education, from Camelion 
to his Brother. cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Letter to Dr. Robert D. Willis, True Stories, - iainonitiies Anec- 
to which are added, copies of three dotes of Children. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 
other Letters, published in the hope = Qbservations on the depreciation 
of rousing a humane nation to the of Money, and the state of our cur- 
consideration of the miseries arising rency. ‘By R. Wilson, Esq. . 8v0, 
from Private Mad Houses, with an gs. 6d, 
address to the Right Honourable Sketches of Irish History, and Cons 
Lord Erskine. By Ann M. Crow. 2s. siderations on the Catholic Question, 

Observations on the Fallacy of the together with an answer to the misre- 
supposed depreciation of the Paper presentations of Newenham and Cob- 
Currency of the kingdom. By F.P, bett, respecting the affairs of Ire- 
Eliot 5s. 6d. land. 4s. 

Four Letters on the Theatre, written © An Examination of Sir J. Sinclair's 
during the dispute between the public Observations on the Report of the 
and the proprietors of the new Theatre Bullion Committee. By R. P. Hoare, 
Royal in Covent Garden, onits open- Esq. 4s. 


ing in 1809. 9s. Thoughts on the Emancipation of 
Reflections on the nature and extent the Roman Catholics. By J. Crow- 
of the Licence Trade. 9s. 6d. ley. 1s. 


Portraits of Fops, or illustrations of Thess and Si-ling, an_ historical 
the Foppish Character. By Sir F. romance, in which is introduced, sofe 
Foppling. 12mo. 4s. 6d. account of the customs, manners, 

The Harleian Miscellany, a collec- and moral conduct of the Chinese. 
tion of scarce, curious, and enter- 12mo. 5s. 
taining Pamphlets and Tracts as well | Observations op Parochial Schools, 
in manuscript as in print, selected and on the state of the Clergy of the 
from the Library of Edward Harley, Established Church. 1s. 
second Earl of Oxford; with notes. Two Letters from T. Faulkner,A.M. 
By T. Park, F.S. A. Vol. VII. 4to. to the Editor of the Gentleman's 

Anecdotes of the Manners and Cus- Magazine, on the articles in the 
toms of London, from the Roman Edinburgh Review, relative to the 
invasion to the year 1700. By J.P. Oxferd Strabo. 1s. 

Malcolm. 4to. 31. 3s. MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. / 


Reflections on the Report of the Practical Observations on the for. 


Bullion Committee, to which are sub- mation of an Artificial Papifin several 
joined, some strictures on country deranged states of the Eye. By 3. 
Banks. By J. Bradney, Esq. Is. 6d. Gibson. 8vo. Ss. 
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Osteologia, oT an Anatomical de- 
scription of the Human Bones. 12mo. 


The Modern Surgeon, or plain and 
rational Rules for the direction of 
practice, founded on the observations 
and experience of the most distin- 
ished practitioners, Svo. Qs. 6d. 

Observations on the best mode of 
relieving strictures in the Urethra, 
with remarks on the frequent inefficacy 
and ill effects of caustic applications. 
By W. Wood. 8vo, 4s. 

Natural History of the Human 
Tecth, with a Treatise on their dis- 
eases from infancy to old age. By J. 
Murphy. 8vo. 6s. 

NOVELS. 

The Metropolis, or a cure for Gam- 
ing, By C. Hogg, Esq. 3 vols. 
15s. 

The Loves of Celestine and St, 
Aubert, a romantic tale. By C. Phil- 
lips, A.B. @ vols. 10s. 6d, 

Fatal Ambition, or the Mysteries of 
the Cavern, aromance. $ vols. 15s. 

A Winter at St. James’s, or Modern 
Manners. 4 vols. il. 

The Missionary, au Indian Tale. 
By Miss Owenson. $ vols. 11. Is. 

POLITICAL. 


A Constitution for the Spanish 
Nation, presented to the Supreme 


Junta of Spain and the Indies, Nov.. 


1, 1809. By Alvaro Florez Estrada, 
Attorney General of the Principality 
of Asturias, translated from the 
original. By W. Burdon. 

A View of the State of the Nation, 
and of the measures of the last five 
years, suggested by Earl Grey's Speech 
in the House of Lords, June 15th, 
1810. By T. P. Courtney, Esq. 
5s. Gd. 

POETRY. 

Bygane Times and late come Chan- 
ges, or a Bridge-street Dialogue, in 
Scottish Verse. fic. $s. 6d. 

The Lay of the last Minstrel, 
travesty. 8vo. Qs. 

Select Psalms in verse, illustrative 
of the beauties of sacred poetry. 
cr. 8vo, 8s. 


RELIGION. 

A Sermon delivered at a Monthly 
Association of Congregational Minis- 
ters and Churches. By W. B. Col- 
lyer, D.D. 9s. 

Instructions addressed to the Catho- 
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lics of the midland Counties of Eng- 
land, on the State and Dangers of 
their Religion. By the Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ner, B.C. s. 

Hints to the Methodist Preachers, 
and for the consideration of all Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 9d. 

The Second Exodus, or Reflections 
onthe Prophecies of the Last Times 
fulfilled by late events, and now 
fulfilling by the scourge of Popery. 
By the Rev. W. Ettrick, M. A. ‘@ vols. 
Svo. 14s. 

The Lessee and the Curate, or an 
answer to the perpetual Curate of 
Sawley Wilne and Long Eaton, in 
the county of Derby. By S. Madan, 
D.D. ‘18. 

A series of Discourses on the pecus 
liar Doctrines of Revelation. By D. 
Saville, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Church Union, a series of dis- 
courses. By E. Davies. 8vo. 7s.6d. 

The Christian Monitor, or Friendly 
Guide. By Mary A. Fairbrother. 
Qs. 6d. 

The Dispersion and Preservation 
of the Jews, a Sermon delivered Jan. 
18th, 1811. By W. Vint, at the Jews 
Chapel Church-street, Spitalfields. 
1s. 6d. 

Sunday Evenings Companion for 
Parents and Children. By J. Cooke, 
18md6. 2s. ; 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Remarks relative to the Danger 
attendant on Convoys, together with 
a proposition for the better protection 
of Commerce from sea-risk and cap- 
ture. By R.Stace Gower. 1s. 

The Universal Cambist and Com- 
mercial Instructor, being a general 
treatise on Exchange, including the 
monies, coins, weights, and measures, 
of all Trading Nations and Colonies, 
an account of their Banks and Paper 
Currencies. By P. Kelly, LL.D. 
2vols, 4to. 4l. 4s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Exploratory Travels through the 
Western Territories of NorthAmerica, 
comprising a voyage from St. Louis 
on the Mississippi, to the source of 
that River. By L.'M..: Pike. 4to. 
1]. 16s. 

Travels of a British Druid, or the 
Journal of Elynd, illustrative of the 
Manners and Customs of ancient 
nations, 2 vols. fic. Qs. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 


DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH Wilson upon the flank and rear of 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. the enemy, which it is expected vill 
GAZETTE INTELLIG ENCE. nny hee movement, and oblige him 
Downing-street, Feb. 6, 1811. rn ae 57 C saredeial ae frontier, 
DISPATCH, of which the fol- 5; p; Pa ee eT Or tee 

os ; at Pinhel. 

lowing is an extract, has been re- 
ceived at the office of the Earl of Li- Downing-street, Feb. 9, 181) 
verpool, addressed to his lordship by 4 Djjcpatch, of whi he 
Lieut-General Viscount Wellington, j;, 4 dope, Wee Bethe <i a following 
dated Cartaxo, 19th of Jan. 1811. ox thn Parl of Liverpool's dace of 
Sinee the enemy obtained posses- dressed to his lordship by Lieut-Gen, 


sion of the bridge over the Guadiana yj... Telli , 
i : iscount Wellington, di ; 
at Merida, the accounts of their pro- 96 Jan, 191) gton, dated Cartaxo, 


gress have been so various and con- j 
tradictory, that I am not enabled to . My Loxp,—The enemy has eon- 
form an opinion of their designs or tinued the blockade of Oliveuza, and 
numbers. 7 obtained possession of that place either 
When General Mendizabe] retired 08 the 22d or 23d instant. Notwith- 
across the Guadiana, he threw a’'small Standing the positive assertions that 
corps of about three thousand infan- 4 large body had crossed the bridge 
try into Olivenza, which place was °! Merida on the 9th, it does not ap- 
but ill supplied with pfovisions and Pear that the French have yet bad 
stores. A body of infantry, which at 4°Y large body on the right of the 
times have been stated to’ be four Guadiana. They have a train of six 
thousand, and at others seven thou- twenty-four- pounders, and other ord- 
sand, with abou one thousand five Dance of large calibre, and a large 
hundred cavalry, have blockaded Qli- Quantity of stores and carriages, on®| 
venza. ‘ the left of the Guadiana; but it is not 
There has been no alteration in the Yet considered decided that they pro- 
position of the enemy's troops in front Pose to attack Badajoz. 
of this army. [am concerned ‘to have to report 
I imagine that General Claparede. to your lordship, that the Marquis 
has not received the orders from de la Romana died in this town on the 
General Drouet to take up his posi- 28d inst: after a short illness. His 
tion upon Guarda, of which | reported talents, his virtues, and his, patriotism, 
to your lordship in my last dispatch were well known to his Majesty's go- 
that we had intercepted the duplicate. vernment. In him the Spanish army 
He attacked General Silveira with have lost their brightest ornament; 
the advanced guard’ of his division his country their most upright patriof; 
near Trancoso, at the Ponte d'Albade, and the world the most strenuous and 
on the 30th ult. and obliged him to zealous defender of the cause in which 
retire, with some loss. Lieut.-Col. we are engaged; aud I shall always 
M’Bean, of the 24th regiment, was acknowledge with gratitude the assist- 
wounded in this aftair. ance which I received from him, as 
General Claparede attacked Gen. well by his operations as by his coun 
Silveira again, with the advanced sel, since he had been joined with this 
guard of his division, at Villa du¢army. 
Ponte, on the 1ithinst. and obliged Upon receiving accounts of the 
him to retire, but without material movements ‘of the French troops in 
loss, excepting that of Major Cooksey, Estramadura, of the difficulties ex+ 
of the 24th Portuguese regiment, who perienced in the relief of Olivenza, 
was uwpfortunately killed, and the and of the possibility that Badajoz 
officer commanding the Ist brigadeof might be attacked, he ordered the 
Portuguese militia wounded. Spanish troops which had been joined 
General Bacellar, who commands to us, to march towards the frontier, 
in the North, has moved the divisions and they commenced their march om 
commanded by Gen. Miller and Col. the 20th instant. 
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General Mendizabel has since or- the Africaine, St. Paul's, Isle of Bour- 
dered them to halt on the road. bon, the» 18th October,'1810. The 
Since J addressed your lordship on Admiral forwards to the Admiralty 
the 19th inst. | have received the de- three letters from Captain Rowley, of 
ied accounts of General Silveira’s the Boadicea, and one from Captain 
afairs with. the enemy in Upper Beira. Gordon, of the Ceylon, giving an ac- 
Inthe affair at the Ponte d’'Albade on count of their proceedings in the In- 
the $oth. of, December, which was the dian seas. It appears that Captain 
most serious, and in which the greatest Rowley, in the Boddicea frigate, with 
loss was sustained, the Gen. attacked the Otter sloop, and Staunch gun-brig, 
the French and was repulsed, sailed from St. Paul's Road, on the 
In the last affair of the 11th ipstant, 12th September, in order to attack 
the Fretch attacked General Silveira the Astrea and [phigenia French fri-« 
at Villa de Ponte, and he was obliged gates, which were cruizing’ in the 
toretire upon Lamego. He was tol- offing. | As they stood out of the Bay, 
lowed by the French division, and they were joined by the’ Africaine 
was obliged to evacuate Lamego, and frigate, Capt. Corbett, who united 
to retire across the Douro on the 1Ssh with them in the chace. The. Afri- 
instant. caine having the same breeze as. the 
General Bacellar then took up ‘a enemy, closed with them before dark, 
position on. the Pavia, on the enemy's and commenced the engagement. The 
left fank, while Colonel Wilson was Boadicea was four or five miles astern, 
upon the rear at Castro Dairo, and and unfortunately at this moment the 
Gen. Silveira prevented them from winds became light and variable. The 
crossing the Douro. Afticaine becoming unmanageable 
These positions appear to haye in- under the firé*of both ships (one ina 
duced Gen. Claparede to retire again, most destructive raking position) afler 
as | have heard, from anothernchannel, a mest gailant though wnequal con- 
of his arrival at Trancoso. test, which continued upwards of an 
The enemy have’ made no material hour, was obliged to surrender, Capt. 
alteration,in their position in front of Corbett) and Mr. Parker (the master), 
his army since. Plast addressed your with 36. scamen and marines, were 
lordship. They appear still to enter killed; and Lieutenants ‘Tullidge, 
tain a great jealousy of all our move- Farder, and Jackson, Mr. Theed 
ments on the left-of the Tagus, and (master's mate), and Messrs. Morder, 
they have recently removed some of Jones, and beech, midshipmen, with 
the boats whith were in the Zezere. 71 seamen and marines, were wound- 
They detached a body of 2000 then ed. ‘Onthe approach of the Boadicea, 
from the rear of theirarmy in Lower Otter, and Staunch, the enemy aban- 
Beira, on the 22d instant, apparently doned the Africaine to them, leaving 
toescorta Courier towards the frontier. an officer and nine Frenchmen in 
They drove our picquets through charge of her, with most ofthe wound- 
the town of Rio Mayo, on the 19th ed, and about 83 of, her crew, whom 
instant, with a strong body of cavalry they had not time to remove: Six 
and infantry; but retired again im- days after'this, while in the Bay of St. 
mediately, It is reported that Gen. Paul's, the Doadicea discovered three 
Junot was wounded on this occasion. sail in the offing. She immediately 
Our light detachments, under the set sail, in company with the Otter 
Honourable Captain Cock of the 16th and Staunch, and after some hours 
Light Dragoons, and others, still con- chase, came up with the Venus French 
tiuue the operations with success and frigate, of 44 guns and 333 men. The 
send in many prisoners. Boadicea ran her alongside, and after 
My last accounts from Cadiz are of a short but close action, the Venus 
the 15th instant—I have the Honour struck, having had nine killed and 15 
to be, &e, WeLtincton. wounded. The Boadicea had only 
two men woutided. The Venus, in 
oe ee company with the Victor corvette, 
, ? a had that morning captured the Ceylon, 
This Gazette contains a letter from Capt. Gordon, after two most despe- 
Vice-Admiral Bertie, dated on board rate actions, which together lasted 
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upwards of four hours. The Ceylon the 25th dragoons, the 9d j 
did not surrender till she became Native intently, Artery dee 
wholly unmanageable, and had lost, sides stores and colonial produce toa 
in killed, 10 seamen and marines, and large amount, the following vessels fell 
in mapeese 31. _ Ainene a latter into the hands of the captors :— 
were Captain Gordon, Mr. Oliver (the renc: ; ‘om; 

master), and Captain Rass, of the 69th pe La Ballone ot pets. 
regiment. When the Venus struck, Manche of 44 guns; La Min . 
the Ceylon was taken possession of by 59 guns.— English Fri ates nets 
the Otter, and beth were sent into St. genia, and Nereide, of 36 | Pei 
Paul’s Roads. Jn the Ceylon, Gen. French sloop Le Victor, of f mm 
Abercromby and the whole of his French brig L'Entre renant of 14 
staff were recaptured. Capt. Rowley, guns. A new French brig of 14 u ‘ 
in the whole of these services, appears —English Indiamen :—Charlton er 
to have acted with the utmost perse- lon, and United Kingdom pe 
verance, intrepidity, and judgment; ships, of 30 guns.— French Merchant 
and by his exertions has re-established S/aps:—La Ville d'Auten, La § 
the British ascendancy in-the Indian veram, L’Adele, L'Aurora, Le Pru, 


seas, which had been suspended by dent, Le Robuste, Le Wellesley, Le | 


the loss of the Nereide, Magicienne, William Burroughs, Le Philip Dun- 
and Iphigenia——Commodore Hame- das, Le Trafalgar, L’Althca, Le Hope 
lin, senior officer of the French Le Marie, Le Faunie, Le Forth, 
squadron in India, was taken in the L’Eclair, L’Active, L'Orient, Le Fa. 
Venus, vourite, L'Iilusion, Le Jenne Armond, 
CAPTURE or tue ISLE OF FRANCE. Le Zephyr, L’Ant, L’Aimable Creole. 

GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, FEB. 15. — American Ships :—Hermes, Thomas, 


; ; brig Angilika, sc : Spy 
This Gazeete contains dispatches een bee, ee er cee 


from Vice-Admiral Bertie, &c. giv- 

ing an account of the capture of the "YPPLEMENT TO THE Gazette 
Isle of France. It appears that the ExtraorDinary, 

troops from India and the Cape hay- A supplement to the Gazette Ex- 
iug arrived at the place of rendezvous, traordinary was published on Friday, 
they proceeded tothe attack. On the the 15th inst. containing an extract 
e9th November the troops effected a of a dispatch received by Lord 
landing with very little resistance. Liverpool from Majer-Gen. Aber- 
Some skirmishes took place till the ad crombie, dated Port Louis, Isle of 
December, when the French Go- France, the 7th Dec. This dispatch 
vernor, Decaen, offered to capitulate. contains a letter to Lord Minto, the 
The most favourable terms were grant- Governor-General in India, detailing 
ed. The garrison, naval and military, the military particulars of the sur- 
with their effects and baggage, are to render of the Isle of France.—The 
be sent to France, without being con- armament arrived off the Island on 
sidered prisoners of ‘war. The inha- the 28th: on the following morning a 
bitants are to preserve their religion, part of the troops under Major-Gen. 
laws, &cc. and all private property to Warde landed without opposition in 
be respected. Admiral Bertie com- the Bay of Maypon, the enemy re- 
manded the fleet, which consisted of tiring on their reproach. Lieat.-Col. 
the Africaine, Ulustrious, Boadicea, Smith, with his brigade, followed the 
Nisus, Cornwallis, Clorinde, Cor- next morning, and gained the open 
nelia, Doris, Nereide, Psyche, Cey- country without much opposition, a 
lon, Hesper, Hecate, Eclipse, Emma, few shots only baving been fired bya 
Staunch, Egremont, Farquhar, small piquet, by which a few men 
Mouche, Phebe, and Acteon, with were wounded. The army moved 
transports, amounting altogether to forward the next morning, and tock 
rOsail. The army was commanded up a position about five miles from 
by Major-General Abercombie, (se- Port Louis.—-The main body of the 
cond son of the late gallant General). army having. moved, was soon after 
it consisted of the 19th, 14th, 2¢d, attacked by a corps of the enemy, who 
50th, 84th, part of the 8gib, a troop of had taken a strong position with field 
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pieces. The advanced guard, under letter with a panegyric on the officers» 

Lievt.-Colonel Campbelland General &c. employed. 

Warde, charged the enemy with the Return of the killed, wounded, and 
extest spirit, and compelled him to missing. 

retire with the loss of his guns and , al ve 

maoy killed and wounded. In this ¢ 1 Lieutenant ( olonel, 1 Major, 1 
fair Colonel Campbell and Major Serjeant, 2 Havildars, 1 Drummer, 

O'Ke fe wi re killed —The nent thesn: 2 rank and file, killed; 1 Lieutenant- 

eefe were —The ne) . 4h ‘ 

ing, whilst'making dispositions for a Sameaei 2 os 3 gage spe 
eral attack, the enemy proposed Serjeants, 1 Drummer, rank a 

ge 7 f : file, 2 pioneers, wounded; 1 Native 


j rims. as s ad ~ 
to capitulate, and the terms, as stated ot © Po bron ae = 
in the Gazette Extraordinary, were Officer, 2 Drummers, 42 rank and file, , 


agreed upon. General Abercrombie 8S: | fae ahha 
states, that he was induced to grant N.B. One seaman killed, and five 
favourable terms * from the desire of Wounded, not included above. 
sparing the lives of many brave officers Names of Officers killed ‘and wounded. 
and soldiers, out of regard to the in- VR? ? ‘ 
terests of the inhabitants of this island, Killed—Lieut.-Col, Campbell, 33d 
having long laboured under the most Tegiment; Major O'Keefe, 12th regi- 
degrading miseryand oppression, (and Ment ' 
knowing confidentially yourlordships’ Wounded — Lieut.-Col. Keaiine, 
further views in regard to this army), 56th regiment; Major Taymton, Ma- 
added to the late period of the season, dras Artillerv; Leuts. Ashe and 
when every hour became valuable ” Keappock, i@th regiment; Lieutenant 
Geuéral Abercrombie concludes his Jones, 34th regiment, slightly. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 
BERKSHIRE. supposed to be the Queen of Edward 

ITHE building adjoining Saint the iVth, and one of her children, It 

George’s Chapel, Windsor, call- was kept open a few days, when it was 
ed Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel, was obliged to be soldered up. 
some time since filled with lumber, by KENT. 
order of Mr. Wyatt, the architect, al- Died.] At the Royal Observatory, 
though it had been understood that Greenwich, in the 79th year of his age, 
his Majesty intended to have a vault the Rev. Nevil Maskelyne, D.D. F.R.S. 
made there, for the interment of the Astronomer Royal, which situation he 
remains of his family: the lumber held for 46 years. He was formerly 
has, however, been lately cleared out of Trinity-Coliege, Cambridge, and 
of it, and windows putin; workmen was rector of North Runcton, Norfolk. 
have also been employed to dig an LINCOLNSHIRE. 
archway under the passage where his Diéed.] At Nortou-place, near Spitta’, 
Majesty and the Royal family enter to at the advaneed age of 78, the truly 
go to St George's Chapel, to prevent venerable and highly respected John 
any interruption of his Majesty's going Harrison, Esq. He rose apparently in 
tochapel,as wellas forthe convenience, good health, and bis servant had as- 
at the time of any funeral, that the sisted to dress him, but wanting some- 
corpse may be conveyed, without be- thing belowstairs, he left his master tor 
ing taken out of St George's Chapel only a-few minutes, and on his return 
again, but pass threugh the archway to the chamber found him lying on his 
directly into the vault. While the bed a corpse.—A man more worthy, 
nen were digging, they discovered a both in his private life and in his pub- 
coffin; the wooden one was decayed, lic character, the county of Lincoln 
bat the leaden coffin was ina very good ha’ never knowa.. He sat in four suc- 
state of preservation. The inscription cessive parliaments, twice as member 
onit could not be madeout. Onopen- for Grimsby, Lincolnshire, and twice 
ing it, the contents proved tobe awo- for Thetford, Norfolk, till age and jn- 
man, wrapped up in waxed canvass of firmity rendered it Lecessary that he 
fifty folds, and a child, in a very high should decline the public service.— 
state of prestrvation in spirite. It was As long as he bore a public character 

Universat Mae, Vor. XV. Y 
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he was invariably the friend of the 
people and of humanity. While others 
were won by bribes, or cajoled by pro- 
mises, or tenrified by the power and 
influence of ministers, the cabinet of 
the dav, the minions of the court, al- 
ways found him inflexible; so that he 
acquired in parliament the nick-name 
of Old Adam, (a faithful servant in 
Shakspeare’s “* As You Like It,” who 
would not forsake his master-though 
he was left alone to serve him). He 
was a determined.and a steady whig. 
Tory principles and tory practices 
were an abomination to him. And it 
is well rememberec by some still liv 
ing, that in the American war, when it 
was hazardous to broach a sentiment 
hostile to the court, that be delivered 
on the hustings at Lincoln a solemn 
prophetic intimation. Replying to a 
genilemaiz who had been boasting of 
the wisdom of mmisters and the splen- 
dour of the present retga; he said, it 
began, indeed, in splendour, but, if 
he was not creatly mistaken, it woula 
end in darkness and disgrace. Let our 
present prospects aicest how justly he 
appreciated the measures which began 
with Lord Bute, were pursued by 
William Pitt, aud have been blindly 
and serviiely adhered to by our “*hench 
of little Lawyets.”—He was a faithful 
friend, a good landlord, and an alfec- 
tionate fathertotwoamiable daughters, 
the one unmarried, the other allied to 
Sir Montague Cholmondeley, whose 
children will inherit the greater part 
of his fortune. 
SUFFOLK. 

The foundation of a building for a 
school on the Lanecastrian plan is just 
laid at Ipswich, and the amount of the 
subscription is such as to insure the 
success of that desirable undertaking. 

Died.) Aged 61, after a lingering 
affliction, Mr~Robert Leder, book- 
se!ler, of Woodbridge; he was a man 
of the strictest integrity,and greatly re- 
spected. Mr. Loder was known to the 
public, not only as a bookseller, but 
as an author; his ** History of Fram- 
lingham” displaying considerable in- 
dustry of research. 

At the House of Industry at One- 
house, aged $4, Capt. Samuel Bird, 
formerly Captain Lieutenant and 
Quarter-Master in the West Suffolk 
regiment of militia during the Ame- 
rican war. 


SUSSEX. 

A vein of fine coal, of the kind cal}. 
ed Kendal-coal, has been found on the 
banks of the stream diving Heathfield 
and Waldren parishes, in this county, 
The vein extends without interruption 
about a mile in length, is in strata from 
two to ten inches thick, lies near the 
surface, at the bottom of Geer'sWood, 
and on the skirts of Tidmoor, and js 
declared, by persons conversant in the 
trade, to have every favourable jndi- 
cation of quantity and quality. Similar 
appearatice of coal are found in other 
parts of the above parishes. 

The considerable encroachments 
made by the sea, on the road between 
Brighton and Rottingdean, have sug- 
gested the propriety of opening anew 
road from the top of St. James’s-street 
to pass behind the Crescent; or other- 
wise to repair and maintain the pre- 
sent one. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Dicd.} At his house, in Park-square, 
Leeds, aged 70, the Rev. Miles Atkin- 
son. A.B. vicar of Kippax.—His zeal 
for the service of his Divine Master 
was constantly manifested by his ear- 
nest, unabated concern for the im- 
morta! welfare of those comrhitted to 
his charge, as displayed for the long 
space of nearly forty-eight years, dur- 
ing which he officiated as lecturer of 
St. Peter's Church, iv Leeds. He was, 
in every sense of the word, that most 
estimable of all characters, the ex- 
emplary Parish Priest; and of him it 
may truly be-said, that while dispens- 
ing the bread of life, 

“ At church, with meek and unaffected 

grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place: 
Truth frony his lips prevailed with double 
sway.” 
In piety to his God—at once fervent 
and rational, equally removed from 
the extremes of torpid indiflerence 
and wild fanaticism—he was excelled 
by none; and the faithful, unremitted 
discharge of his public duty, richly 
entitled him to the praise so beauti- 
fully expressed by Cowper, in honour 
of the truly christian clergyman :— 
—— “ simple, grave, sincere, — 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, 
chaste, 
And natural in gesture, munch impress'd 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
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And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too ; “affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men.” 


His private life corresponded with his 
public professions; a kind and ten- 
der father, a zealous and affectionate 
friend; and those who had the hap- 
piness of being admitted to his social 
circle, can testify the cordial esteem 
which his unadulterated manners and 
solid acqujrements were so well cal- 
culated to inspire. 
WALES. 

A groat of Edward IV. a small cru- 
difix, and the Virgin and Child, of a 
composition unknown, resembling 
plaster of Paris, but ha rder, were found 
ashort time since, among the ruins of 
Oystermouth Castle, near Swansea, 
On the back of the crucifix were some 
characters in the form of the old Nor- 
man French, 

A signal station has lately been esta- 
blished at Holyhead, by several mer- 
chants of Liverpool, through which 
will be comimunicated the earliest in- 
telligence of their vessels having pass- 
ed the Head, either outward or home- 
ward bound. 





Further Account of NATHANIEL 
Kent, Esq. 

At page 61 of our last ‘“umber, we 
referred tothe embossed siiver goblet, 
ornamented with emblems of agri- 
culture, the cover surmounted with 
the figure of justice, holding the an- 
cient steel-yard, presented to him by 
the gentlemen of Norfolk. The meet- 
ing held for this purpose, at the Angel 
inn, Norwich, was attended by Thos. 
William Coke, Esq. president of the 
Norfolk Agricultural Society, and 
many gentlemen of fortune in the 
county, and a most respectable body 
of yeomen. After dining together, 
1 homas Dusgate, Esq. rose, cand ad- 
dressing himself to Mr. Kent, in a 
short but appropriate speech, stated, 
thas he was deputed by the farmers 
and friends to agriculture in the coun- 
ty of Noi folk, to present him with this 
cup, us a token of their respect and 
esteem, “* for bis integrity and impar- 
tality between landlord and tenant, 
in his professio . as a surveyor of land, 
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and for his liberat and upright attach- 
ment to the interests of agriculture.” 
He then presented the cup, with the 
above inscription, to Mr. Kent, who, 
in his reply, gave the following ac- 
count of his professional life: ** My 
happy destiny threw me, very early in 
life, into what I may call the very lap 
of agriculture. In the capacity of 
secretary to Sir James Porter, at Brus- 
sels, [ had an opportunity to make 
myself well acquainted with the hus- 
bandry of the Austrian Netherlands, 
then supposed te be in the highest 
perfection in any part of Europe. No 
spot was there to be found that was 
not highly cultivated. The industry 
of the Flemings was astonishing, and 
their care in collecting every sort of 
manure that could be usefully applied, 
was highly commendable.— Coming 
to England im the year 1766, Sir Jolin 
Cust, the then speaker of the House 
of Commons, requested of: me some 
written account of the Flemish hus- 
bandry, with which he expressed him- 
self much pleased: and he and my 
first great friend, the elder brother of 
the late Lord Anson, who was the 
true friend of merit, and the encou- 
rager of sciepce wherever he found if, 
advised me toguit the diplomatic path, 
and appiy mysecif closely to agricul- 
ture, in which | bad a handsome pro- 
mise of assistance from the latter; I 
did not hesitate a moment in adopt- 
ing their advice. About this time I 
made a most valuable acquaintance 
with the late Benj. Stillingfleet, one 
of the greatest naturalists we had. It 
was he who impressed me with the im- 
portance of taking Nature for my 
guide, and of learning to deduce my 
ideas of the value of Jand, not from 
local inquiry, which might mislead 
my judgment, but from the wild plants 
and grasses; as these would invariably 
express the voice of. nature.—In the 
year 1775, I published my “* Hints to 
Gentlemen of Landed Property,” in 
which | characterised and described 
a great number of different sorts of 
land, by what grew upon them, and 
suggested the most obvious ineans of 
improving thei, | flatter myself this 
book has been the cause of consider- 
able imprqvemeut, and-will of more 
whea | am mouidered into dust.” 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 


Jan. 27, to Fes. 19, 1811, inclusive. 


[Extracted from the London Gazette. |-~-- The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses, 


LLDER W. Seward-street, soda-ma- 

nufacturer, (Hindman, Dyer’s-court). 
Andrews W. Gloucester-place, Newington, 
paper-hanger, (Watson, Clifford’s- Inn), 
AplinG C East Budleigh, Devonshire, 
miller, (Palmer, Barnard’s-Inn). Adds W. 
Dorking, linen-draper, (Wilde, Warwick- 
square) 

Bishop G. C. Maidstone, soap-manufac- 
turer, (Bovill & Co. New Bridge-street). 
Brown J. jun. and Brown G. Aylesbury- 
street, cheesemongejs, (Willett and Co. 
Finsbury-square). Bullen T. High street, 
Newington, dealer, (Brown, Blackman-st.). 
Bowen D. Neath, Glamorganshire, skinner, 
(Cardale and Co, Gray’s-Inn). Boys R. 
Preston, builder, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). 
Barber J. and Hatton T. Macclesfield, 
liquor-merchants, (Sherwin, Great James- 
street). Brooke C. High Town, Liver- 
sedge, butcher, (Evans, Hatton-garden ). 
Birkinshaw J. Newton-upon-Ouse, com- 
mon-brewer, (Lambert, Gray’s-Inn-square). 
Berry R. Shoreditch, hop-merchant, (Clut- 
ton, St. Thomas’s-street). Brede R. Nor- 
cott R. and Joel J. Manchester, coach- 
makers, (Windle, John-street). Bundy R. 
Bristol, common-brewer, (Sweet and Co. 
King’s - Bench- Walks). Blagg W. R. 
Great Grimsby, corn-merchant, (Grey, 
Holborn-court). Bagster R. Piccadilly, 
upholsterer, (Denton & Co. Gray’s-Inn). 
Blowers T. Tottenham-court-road, linen- 
draper, (Sweet and Co. King’s-Bench- 
Walks). Blaylock J. Carlisle, muslin- 
manufacturer, (Mounsey, Staple - Inn). 
Beavan J. H. Brook’s-place, Kennington, 
flour-factor, (Reeks, Wellclose-square). 
Bainbridge G. C. and Cartwright W. Li- 
verpool, merchants, (Tarrant & Co. Chan- 
eery-lane). Brain J. Bristol, cooper, 
( Whitcombe & Co. Serjeant’s-Inn). Blake- 
ley A. Dewsbury, cloth-manufacturer, 
(Crossley, Holborn-court). Barber W. & 
R. Cheapside, warehousemen, (Wilde, 
Warwick-square). Benwell J. Freshford, 
Somersetshire, innholder, (Williams, Red- 
Lion-square). Biease J. Dover-street, 
upholsterer, (Wedd & Co. Gerrard-street). 
Buckley T. Kennington-lane, shoe-maker, 
(Brown, Blackman-street). Burrows J. 
Hammersmith, victualler, (Cuppage & Co. 
Jermyn-street). Berry J. Norwich, prin- 
ter, (Windus & Co. Chancery-lane). 

Cooke J. Houghton, miller, (Bremridge, 
Inner Temple). Creed J. Weymouth, 
vietualler, (Alexander, New-square). Car- 


less J. Lombard-street, merchant, (Willis 
& Co. Warnford-court). Chalfon: § 
Edgeware, ( Vincent, Bedford-st.). Cori, 
Air street, professor of music, (Turner & 
Co. Bloomsbury-square). Colvin J. Li 
verpool, merchant, ( Windle, John-street) 
Cousins J. Bread-street, merchant, (Low. 
less & Co St. Mildred’s-court). Cansdell 
W. Hackney-road, carpenter, (Wilde & 
Co. Castle-street). Cooper N. Pemberton. 
row, Gough-square, china-gilder, (Mat. 
thews & Co. Castle-street). Crippen C, 
Limehouse, hoop-bender, (Thomas, Fen- 
court). Clayton J. Horbury, Yorkshire 
cloth- maker, (Battye, Chancery - lane), 
Cullen R. and Pears J. Cheapside, thetoes 
(Pullen, Fore-street). Curgenven R, Ply. 
mouth, linen-draper, (Follett, Paper-build: 
ings). Cooper J. Oxford-street, umbrella. 
maker, (Aspinall, Quality court). Can. 
nom S. Beckingham, carpenter, (Wame 
Broad-street). Carter T. Oxford-street, 
upholsterer, (Sweet & Co. King’s-Benche 
Walks) 

Dallas A. Tower-hill, wine and porter 
merchant, (Whittons, Great James-str,), 
Ditcham J Sherborne - Jane, carpenter, 
(Pitches & Co. Swithin-lane). Dawson T, 
High-street, Wapping, grocer, (Clutton, 
St. Thomas’s-street). | Desormeaux L,. 
Great Titchfield-street, apothecary, (Col- 
lins & Co.-Spital-square). Dingwall P. 
Ludgatehill, grocer, (Robinson, Charter: 
house-square). 

Eddison T. Romford, linen-draper,(Jones, 
Martin’s-lane). 

Fangoin H. Trimsaran, Carmarthenshire, 
coal-merchant,( Popkin, Dean-street). Fos- 
ter T. Doncaster, butcher, (Bleasdale and 
Co, New-Inn). Foster J. jun. Manches- 
ter, grocer, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Fair; 
less E. T. Staple-Inn, money-scrivener, 
( Watson & Co. Lamb’s-buildings). Floyd 
G. Liverpool, porter and ale merchant, 
(Shepherd & Co. Bedford-row). FisherJ. 
Weeley, Essex, shopkeeper, (T. & W. 
Nettleship, Grocers’-hall). Firth E. Hat- 
ton-garden, turner, (Kenrick, Hatfield-str, 
Christchurch). Felles R. York, grocer, 
(Bell & Co. Bow lane). Fallows H. Pen- 
dieton-within-Salford, Manchester, dealer 
and chapman, (Milne & Co. Temple). 
Faerber O. C. Erydges-street, tailer, (Prior, 
Copthall-court). Flack J. Laystall-stteet, 
coach-smith, (Hussey, Furnival’s-Inn). 

Godden G. Damary Farm, near, Bland, 
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ford, Dorsetshire, maltster, (Bremridge, 


Inner Temple) Goodmon G. , March- 
mont-street, builder, (Toone, Clifford s- 
Jnn). Gates T. Robert-strect, Christ- 
éhurch, victualler, (Evans, Kennington- 
cross). Gossing S. Bramhall, Stockport, 
muslin-manufacturer, (Milne & Co. Tem- 
ple). Gibbs ay ae Worthing, plumber, 
(Stratton & Co. Shoreditch), Gibson W. 
Edgeware-road, (Richardson & Co. Bury- 
street). | Granger T. Long-acre, brass- 
founder, (Trowhitt, Lyon’s-Inn). Garman 
W Bristol, merchant, (James, Gray’s-Inn- 
square) Gibson E. Great St. Helens, 
merchant, (Dawes, Angel-court). 

Hawkins J. Limehouse, builder, (Evitt 
& Co Haydon-square) Horner J. West 
Smithfield, victualler, (Wiltshire & Co. 
Old Broad-street). Hill J. Axminster, 
innholder, (Pearce & Son, Pump-court). 
Hopwood FE. Marsden, Lancashire, calico- 
manufacturer, (Caton & Co. Aldersgate- 
street). Hobson J. Levenshulme, Lanca- 
shire, dyer, (Nabb, Manchester). Hut- 
chins G. Andover, dealer in liquors, (Neale, 
New-Inn). Heath J. Wilmston, Chester, 
cheese-factor, (Wilson, King’s - Bench- 
Walks). Heffill W. Gray’s-Inn-lane, gro- 
cer, (Morgan, Old City-chainbers). Holder 
J. Kingston-upon-Hull, tailor, (Exley & 
Co. Furnival’s-Inn). Hamand S. B. Ply- 
mouth, linen-draper, (Drewe & Co. New- 
Ion). Haywood J. B. and Pinniger J. 
Coleman-sireet, clothiers, (Debary & Co, 
Tanfield-court). Harriott T. Bishopsgate- 
street, china-man, (Warrand & Co. Castle- 
court). Hartley C. & W. Bingley, York- 
shire, worsted-spinners, (Evans, Haitton- 
garden). Heywood J. Manchester, ma- 
chine-maker, (Longdill & Co Gray’s-Inn). 
Hainsworth I. Pudsey, Calverley, York- 
shire, clothier, (Lambert & Sons, Bedford- 
row). Hart B. Plymouth, wine-merchant, 
(Williams & Co. Prince’s-street), Horner 
R. Welburn, Yorkshire, tanner, (Robinson, 
Essex-street). Hall J. Bletchingly, Surrey, 
brewer, (Williams & Co. New Inn). 

Ives J. Cawston, Norfolk, grocer, (Win- 
dus & Co. Chancery-lane). Ingleby J. 
Lygan-y-wern, and Ingleby C. Soughton, 
Flintshire, lead-merchants, (Milne & Co. 
Temple). Isherwood J. Manchester, ma- 
nufacturer, (Willis & Co. Warnford-cou.). 
Ingram B. Old-str. bedstead-maker, ‘(Col- 
lins and Co. Spital-square). Josephs M. 
Great Prescott - street, Goodman's - fields, 
merchant, (Pearce and Son, St. Swithin’s- 
Jane). Jackson W. Sherborne-lane, mer- 
chant, (Highmoor, Bush-lane). Jones J. 
Wardour-street, Soho, grocer, (Blake & 
Son, Cook’s-court). Jerment R. Old 
Change, factor, (Hackett, Bearbinder-lane). 
Jefferies 1, Sudbury, miller, (Meggison & 
Co. Hatton-garden). Joyce A. D. Fords 
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Furnival’s-Inn). Jones J. Rochdale, oil- 
dealer, (Mangnall, Warwick-square). 
Karby W. Stratford, Essex, plumber, 
(Stratton & Co. Shoreditch). Keating J. 
Manchester, dealer and chapman, (Ellis, 


Chancery-lane). Koight W. Well’s-str. 
carpenter, (Turner & Co. Bloomsbury- 
square ). Kirk J. Leeds, tin-piate- 


worker, (Atkinson aud Co. Leeds). 

Lay J. Oxford-street, hatter, (Tucker, 
Bartlett’s-buildings).. Lewis W. Abing- 
don, banker, (Falcon, Elm-court). 

Mason J. Heywood, Bury, (Wigles- 
worth, Gray’s-lin-square). Mills J, Holy- 
well-street, merchant, (Mayhew, Symond’s- 
Inn). Mundy A. Shrewton, Wilts, victu- 
aller, (Swayne, Wilton). Mosgrove W. 
Honiton, surgeon, (Collett & Co. Chan- 
cery-lane). Morley J. Stewardstone, silk- 
throwster, (Gregson & Co. Angel-court). 
Melior T. Burslem, Staffordshire, potter, 
(Barber, Fetter-lane). Monnot L. Spring- 
garden, tavern-keeper, (Walton, Girdler’s- 
hall, Basinghall-street). Mayers R. Man- 
chester, grocer, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). 
Mettam J Old Bailey, dealer and chapman, 
(Parton, Walbtook). 

Nicholson G. Queen-street, Bloomsbury, 
dealer, (Toosey, Warwick-court). 

Pailethorpe ‘J. Newstead, Nottingham- 
shire, merchant, (Blakelock & Co. Elm- 
court). Peck S. Liverpool, merchant, 
(Windle, John-street). Parkhouse E, 
Brixham, Devonshire, linen-draper, (Brut- 
ton, New Miilman-street). Pottell W. 
Cow-lane, carpeiiter, (Primrose, Southam p- 
ton-buildings). Price J. Coventry, ribbon- 
manufacturer, (Alexander, New-square). 
Prockter E. Ludgate-hill, corn- dealer, 
(Smith, Dorset-street). Pearkes J. St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, silk-weaver, (Smith, 
Barbers’-hall). Phillips D. Walbrook, tai- 
lor, (Courteen, Walbrook). Price J. Bir- 
mingham, brass-founder, (Swain and Co. 
OldJewry). Petersdorif F. Hatton garden, 
furrier, (Stratton & Co Shoreditch). Pa- 
trick J. Mary le-bone-street, linen-draper, 
(Sweet & Co. King’s-Bench-Walks). Par- 
kin J. W. Sheffield, tobacconist, (Williams 
& Co. Prince’s-street). Parker B. Great 
Saffron-hill, iron-founder, (Jones & Co, 
Mayor’s Court Office, Royal Exchange). 
Parry 1 Butt lane, Deptford, potter,( Wade- 
son & Co. Austin-friars). Potter I. Man- 
chester, grocer, (Cooper & Co. Southamp- 
ton-buildings). Parr J. Manchester, mer- 
chant, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Pit C. 
Southampion, statuary, (Lys, Took’s-co.). 
Phelps R. and Presdce T. Newnharn, linen- 
drapers, (Chilton, Exchequer-Office). 

Roberts F. and Welch J Suffolk-lane, 
cotton and indigo brokers, (Wilde, War- 
wick-square). Richardson T. Cadoxton- 


ingbridge, - tick - manufacturer, (Kinsey, juxta-Neath, Glamorganshire, chemist, 
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(Bleasdale & Co. New-!nn). Reddall J. 
Great St. Helen’s, merchant, (Bellmay, 
Clifford’s-Inn). Roberts T. Liverpool, 
woollen-draper, (Windle, John-str.). Ren- 
nards R. and T. Kingston-upon-Hull, mer- 
chants, (Courteen, Walbrook). Richards 
H. Strand, gun-maker, (Murphy & Co. 
Bouverie-street). Rigden R. Hatton-gar- 
den, blacking-maker, (Edwards, Castle- 
street). 

Stonehewer W. and Bailey J Manches- 
ter, cotton-manufacturers, (Willis & Co. 
Warnford-court) Sills J. Sills J. and 
Pidgeon J. W Hambro’-wharf, merchants, 
(Falcon, Elm-court). Sowter R Kingston- 
upon-Hull, merchant, (Exley & Co. Fur- 


nival’s-Inn). “Saint C. Norwich, shawl- 


manufacturer, (Abbott, Chancery-lane). 
Sanderson W. Liverpool, timber-imerchant, 


( Windle, John street) siott R Rochdale, 








money-scrivener, (‘Larrant, Chancery-lane) 
Stephens E. sen. and KE. jun 
Oxford-street, carvers a Halil, 
Coleman-stree Si Bed- 
fordshire, butcher, (Smith, Furnival’s-Inn), 
Simpson F. Lancaster, ierch (Blak 
jock & Co. Elm-court Senior R_ Bristol, 
}. Stephens 


clothier, (Price, Lincolifs-Ini 
W.C. Westbury-upon-T 


rym, jobber,( Pear- 


on, Pump-conrt). Smith A.C. Kenuning- 
ton- green, merchant, (Browo, Blackman- 
treet). Swindells G. Stockport, hatter, 


(Milne & Co. Temple). Sowter R. King- 


ston-upon-Hulll, and Payne H. Callum-st. 
- 


Furnival’s Inn). 





merchants, (Exley & Co 
Symonds f Rusper, Sussex, dealer in 
cattle, (Palmer, Doughty-street). Sced J. 


cori-merchant, (Windle, John- 
Sankey C. James-street, cheese- 
monger, (Willett & Co. Finsbury-square). 


Preston, 


street )- 


Prices of Dock, and Fire-office, Shares. 
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Simpson N. jun. Ely, currier, (Pickering 
Staple-Inn). Stott J. Failsworth, cotton. 
manufacturer, (Milne and Co Temple) 

Thomson A. Nag’s-head-court, Grace. 
church-street, merchant, (Kibblowhite 
& Co. Gray’s-Inn-place). Taylor J. Win. ° 
chester-row, Mary-fe-bone, cheesemonger 
(Fiske, Palsgrave-place). Thornley y 
Liverpool, merchant, (Windle, Joha-str,), 
Timmins T. Birmingham, tailor, (Devon 
& Co. Gray’s-Inn-square). Trevithick R, 
ané Dickinson R. Limehouse, dealers, 
(Wadeson & Co. Austin-friars). Thorm- 
ton W. Hinckley, Leicestershire, Currier, 
(Ware, Gray’s-Inn). 

Vicat G. Portsmouth, vintner, (Collett 
& Co. Chancery-lane), 

Weston R. Dufion J. and Dufton J, 
Berry-court, Aldeqnanbury, factors, (Pul- 
len, Fore-street) White T. Liverpool, 
merchant, (Windle, John-street). Webb J, 
Moddershall, Stone, Staffordshire, dealer in 
corn, (Exley & Co. Furnival’s-Inn). Wi. 








liams A. Romney, Monmouthshire, shop- | 
rd ' 





keeper, (Pearson & Son, Pump-court), 
Wooley R. Lane-End, Staffordshire, pot- 
ter, (Barber, Fetter-lane). Walker C, 
Manchester, manufacturer, (Milne & Co. 
Temple Whitwell W. Bethnall-green, 
soap-manufacturer, (Hindman, Dyer's-co.), 
Webber J. Webbstreet, rag - merchant, 
Hall, Coleman-street). Woodward W, 


Tottenham, salesman, (Taylor, Old-street. 








road). Whire J. Gloucesier, barge-owner, 
(James, Gray's-Ian square). Watts G, 
» Hackney, baker, (Ashfield, 


Weil-street 
Ligh-street), Withers J. Freshford, corn- 
factor, (Highmoor, Bush-lane). Wilson 
E. H. Liverpool, merchant, (Cooper and 
Co. Southam pton-buildings). 


+i ———— 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICF, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


CANALS. 
Grand Junction, 272/. per share 
Grand Surrey, 962. ditto 
Leeds and Liverpool, i832. ditto 
Lancaster, 277. ditto 
Leicestershite & Northamptonshire Union, 
112/. ditto @ 
Wilts and Berks, 45/. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 42/. 10s. ditto 
Thames and Medway, 47/. per share prem. 
Huddersfield, 51/. per share 
Rochdale, 53/. ditio 


Croydon, 3S0/ ditto 


F ios e; , 
ondon, 128/. per cen 
Seri t/). pe 


Ditto 


Vest-bnaia, lo/f. per cent 


I.. Woure and 


1$11. 


1 
February 92, 
Fast-India, 1297. per cent. 

Cemmercial, with the new share attached, 
1951. p 
East Country, 593i. 
ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 

Commercial, 156/. per cent. 


r share 


ditto ° 


WATER-WORKS. 
East London, 189/. per share 
West Middlesex, 1154. ditto 


heat, 202. per share prem. 
Grand Junction, 15¢, ditto 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCES. 
Globe, 1201. per share 
Albion, 57/. ditto 
Ii perial, 76é. ditto 


Co. Canal, Dock, § Stosk Brokers. 


16) 


5 
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Sait, 20s. per bushel, 44 per ib. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


rYVHE weather, having lately proved favourable, has much favoured the planting of 

peas and beaus. The sheep are also gradually recovering from the rot, which 
has been most prevalent only among those farmers, &c. who had neglected the precau- 
tion of underdraining. Grain of every kind seems to promise in abundance, having 
been protected by the snow. The wheats in particular look healthy. The Swedish 
turnips of course have suffered ledst from the weather. Straw has ‘been much in re- 
quest, and hay is very scarce, and of inferior quality. Old grass, in some districts, 
threatens to be of higher price than ever. Clever seed has, in some parts, yielded 
three bushels per acre, in others not more than one-half. Still the grazing stock is not 


doing so well as it might for want of drier weather. 


Price of meat in Smithfield Market :— Beef, 4s. Od. to 5s. 8d ;—Mutton, 4s. 4d. to 
5s. 4d.;—Veal, 5s. Od. to 8s. Od. s——Pork, 5s, 4d. to 7s. Od. 





Middlesex, Jan. 25. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
By the W inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEA L per Boll of i40lba 
Averdupois, from the Returns received inthe Week ended feb, 16, 1811. 






































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat Kye jBarley | Oats f | Wheat Rye | Barley, Oats. 
s dis dis ay s. ad s. djs. dis. dis. d. 
Middsx.| 98 2) 41 ©] 39 2]30 Iffssex ...... .-| 94 5 36 8150 4 
Surrey [103 4] 48 0} 40 0] 52 OMKent ..... det 92 870/30 9 
Hertford) 88 4| 49 0} 39 0} D iv) jSus CX essed 97 36 6)27 10 
Bedford | 84 S| 46 4) 56 5) 26 OfSuffolk ......| 91 5 35197 7 
Huntin.| 86 | 85 2) 22 MiCambridge ....} 81 80°10|/19 46 
Northa. | 83 8) 47 0) So 4,21 4 [Norfolk ......| 95 2 7126 6 
Rutland! 86 ‘ 7 7] 24 OMLinco!ln ..... -| 85 34. 1120 10 
Leicest 9 9 46 2/37 YF 2S GHG welecs cic | 8! $ 4123 4 
Notting} 89 8) 46 2) 98 7,25 4))Durham ...... | 84 14 0124 5 
Derby | 85 ——- 40 8 25 CHNorthumberland) 74 34 2:24 Q 
Stafiord} 95  4}- 42 9 27 O8fCumberland ..} 80 59 7:26 3 
Salop {101 gi 6> 814 6| St 119] Westmorland J 90 41 7:27 6 
Herefor| 102 10| 57 61 40 10) 29 StiLancaster ....) 895 49 11237 9 
Wor'st. 103 G——| 89. 5} 34 WiChester ......| 89 46 10'27 9 
Warwic|104 Sim) 423] 31 4) Flint ea FW ‘9 0) — 
Wilts [105 a 56 10) 27 =8§} Denbigh ee 48 9/26 4 
Berks {102 10j\———|_ 57, G} 29° {Anglesea ......] $0 40 0} | Saat 
Oxford |102 Ij————| 35 5} 25 SiiCarnarvon ....} 88 44 0/22 8 
Bucks 1109 Gy 39 4127 OlMerioneth ....} 93 438 0} 26 6 

Brecon |115 Q| 83 2) 51 2) 24 OfCardigan......] 97 19 
Montgo./100 0 40 0} 28 Of/Pembroke ....}-84 0 40 S17 38 
Radnor j114 | et 41 ©} 27 10;)Carmarthen....]100 0 49 4116-11 
Glamorgan ....,109 ¢ 45 0/121 4 
eahtiniine Gloucester ...-/110 3 88 6129 5 
Somerset... 7...)111 °7 40 11/24 @ 
Average of England and Wales. }}Monmouth....j116 2 48 7) — 
Wheat 958.0d; Rye 49s. d.; Barley}{Devon........)108 44 0/19 © 
11d.; Oats 25s. Gd.; Beans}{Cornwall .....| 92 41 O}21 4 
473. 7d.; Pease 49s. 10d.; Oatmeal}] Dorset ....eeee 104 36 0)26 @ 
47s. hid. ‘ Hants ...ee0e-f103 88 7128 10 











BILL of MORTALITY, from JAN. 28, to FEB. 19, 1811. 


CURISTENED, BURIED. 2and 5 - 152|60 and 70 -159 
Males 6952 Miles, 7782,; 5 and 10 - 45] 70 and 80 -107 
Females 694 § pace Females 740 , ee 10 and 20 - 41480 and 90 - 60 
W licieof havedied under two years old 358 20 and 30 - 117] 90 andi00- 9 

—_oo 30 and 40 - 147 
Peck Loaf, 4s.11d. 43.11d. 4s. 11d. 4s. 11d, 40 and 50 - 159 
50 and 60 - 163 


Between 
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